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THE subject upon which I have been asked to speak to you 
is a large one, and it is possible to do nothing more than to 
bring before you a few leading thoughts concerning the nature 
of monopolies and trusts, and to point out in a general way 
what seem to me to be correct lines of public action with 
reference to the problems which industrial evolution has pre- 
sented to us in these portentious formations. 

First of all, it is essential that we should have a clear idea of 
monopoly as a starting point. To use the language of the 
philosopher Locke, the word monopoly is a sign standing for 
an idea. What is that idea? Unless we know exactly what it 
is that we are talking about when we are discussing monopoly, 
our own thought will be confused, and the confusion will be 
multiplied many fold when the discussion becomes general. 
There can be no doubt that in economic literature, as well as in 
the periodical press, this one word-sign “monopoly” has been 
made to stand for many different and more or less antagonistic 
ideas; and, as a consequence, the controversies in which we 
have been engaged concerning monopoly have produced com- 
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paratively little action and even less light. I must say very 
frankly that, in my opinion, the economists are quite largely 
responsible for the confusion of thought which has been intro- 
duced into the discussion of monopoly ; for, extending the term 
to cover related but quite different economic concepts, they 
have departed from the best usage of the English language. 
The courts in their decisions have not gotten so far away from 
the correct use of language, but their decisions also show con- 
fusion of thought, due to the fact that they have frequently 
attempted to introduce ideas appropriate to the seventeenth cen- 
tury into the latter part of the nineteenth, without that modifi- 
cation which the mighty industrial evolution of three centuries 
has necessitated. 

To what do we oppose most sharply the word monopoly in 
our thought? I think you will at once answer, competition. 
Monopoly is the opposite of competition. Competition means, 
among other things, rivalry in the offer of services or commodi- 
ties. When each one of two or more persons seeks to induce 
us to purchase of him, and not of the others, services or com- 
modities which he has for sale, we have a condition of competi- 
tion. Whenever, on the contrary, we have only one seller we 
have a condition of monopoly; and we have only one seller 
when all those who have services or commodities of a particular 
kind for sale have so bound themselves together that they act 
as one man. What has been said with respect to sales would 
hold equally true with respect to purchases. It is unity in some 
one kind of business which gives us monopoly. I offer then 
this definition of monopoly, which seems to me to accord with 
good English usage: Monopoly means that substantial unity 
of action on the part of one or more persons engaged in some 
one kind of business which gives exclusive control more par- 
ticularly, although not solely, with respect to price. 

It is not possible at this time and place to comment at such 
length as I would like upon this definition. One or two 
things, however, I must say. What is essential is control over 
price. The other things which monopoly carries with it flow 
from such control and are not secure without it. In the second 
place, I must emphasize the fact that absolute unity of action 
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is not requisite. The essence of monopoly is substantial and 
controlling unity of action, and this is given when a combina- 
tion of men acting together as a unit have a dominating posi- 
tion over the sale of some one kind of commodity or service 
Mr. Havemeyer, President of the American Sugar Refining 
Company, at one time said that a man producing eighty per 
cent. of the product had such a position. The percentage, 
however, is a variable one. 

The definition which I have given of monopoly brings before 
us its social significance in several most important particulars. 
As it is the opposite of competition, so the protection which 
competition gives to society is removed by monopoly. The 
theory of competition is that we are protected against unrea- 
sonable demands by the rivalry existing among competitors. 
The farmer who is tempted to ask an exorbitant price for his 
potatoes is held in check by his neighbors who have potatoes 
which they likewise desire to sell. The retail merchant who 
places an excessive valuation upon his services finds that his 
rivals, more moderate in their demands, take away his cus- 
tomers from him. This is all simple enough, but it has a pro- 
found meaning which has made a deep impress upon English 
common law. Competition has been regarded for ages as the 
corner-stone of our industrial order, while monopoly has been 
held to be a menace to that order. The decisions of courts, 
both in our own country and England proceed upon the hypoth- 
esis that competition is the palladium of our industrial liber- 
ties. It is true that competition is the corner-stone of our 
present social order. If competition is removed something else 
must be put in place of it. It is because this truth has been so 
clearly grasped by socialism, and because socialism does pro- 
pose to put something else in the place of competition, that the 
logical position of socialism has proved so strong. It is essen- 
tial that we should clearly grasp the fact that we must have 
competition or something else in the place of it. If this is so, 
the popular apprehension in regard to the growth of monopoly 
does not exaggerate its significance, however confused and per- 
plexed public opinion may be in other particulars. 

The next question which suggests itself naturally is this: to 
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what extent does monopoly actually prevail? Has competition 
been replaced to such an extent that the competitive order has 
been seriously disturbed? If we cannot give a precise and de- 
finite answer to the first question, there can be no doubt that 
the second question calls for a decided affirmation in reply. 
Appeal may be made to the common familiar experience of all. 
We continually run up against monopoly in one way and an- 
other, and we feel that we lack the protection which full and 
free competition would afford. It may be that we have to do 
practically with one employer wherever we seek work. It may 
be that in the sale of our product we encounter purchasers so 
allied that they act as one man. It may be that in our own pur- 
chases of service we feel ourselves powerless because we are 
pitted against vast combinations of interests which are com- 
pletely unified. Probably there is no one now listening to my 
words who has not felt himself hurt and aggrieved by what he 
deemed the conscienceless action of monopoly. We may, how- 
ever, approach the subject more analytically and scientifically 
if we examine into the classification and causes of monopoly. 
I cannot undertake to go into this subject fully on the present 
occasion. If it be not improper to refer to my own book on 
“Monopolies and Trusts,” I may say that I have there given 
seven different classifications of monopolies, each one from iis 
own point of view, and that all seven classifications in my 
opinion have their significance. I attach most importance, how- 
ever, to the second classification, which is as follows: 


(a) Social Monopolies. 
I. General Welfare Monopolies. 
1. Patents. 
2. Copyrights. 
3. Public Consumption Monopolies. 
4. Trade-marks. 
5. Fiscal Monopolies. 
II. Special Privilege Monopolies. 
1. Those based on Public Favoritism. 
2. Those based on Private Favoritism. 
(b) Natural Monopolies. 
I. Those arising from a Limited Supply of Raw Material. 
II. Those arising from Properties Inherent in the Business. 
III. Those arising from Secrecy. 
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The purpose which I have in presenting this classification 
of monopolies is to bring before you, by the analysis which it 
presents, the wide sweep of monopoly in modern industrial 
society. I think the simple enumeration itself does that, even 
without explanation of the various classes and sub-classes. I 
will add, however, just one or two words about a few sub- 
classes, in order that you may know what I have in mind. 

Public Consumption Monopolies are monopolies designed to 
regulate consumption beneficially ; either to promote some de- 
sirable consumption or to restrict and confine within limits de- 
leterious and injurious consumption. The alcohol monopoly 
of Switzerland and the South Carolina dispensary system af- 
ford illustrations. Fiscal Monopolies are monopolies which 
are created primarily in the interest of the public treasury. 
The tobacco monopoly of France affords the best illustration. 
Monopolies based on public favoritism are monopolies which 
are due primarily to the action of public authority exerted in 
the interest of favorites. The old Tudor monopolies, against 
which protest was made so frequently in our early Constitu- 
tions, afford abundant illustrations. Hume gives a vivid de- 
scription of them in the reign of Elizabeth in his “History of 
England.” Private Favoritism Monopolies are businesses not 
naturally monopolistic which have become monopolies by virtue 
of an alliance with another monopoly, especially a natural 
monopoly, whereby they partake of the properties of the latter. 
Here special reference is made to the favoritism of railways, 
which has been so potent a cause of monopoly in the United 
States. This is well known probably to most of you, and so 
far as the sceptical are concerned I would in this place simply 
refer to the reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Those monopolies arising from properties inherent in the 
business are those ordinarily designated as natural monopolies, 
although I make them simply one sub-class under the general 
term. They are railways, telephones, gas works, etc. 

It is hardly too much to say that the value of all monopolized 
businesses in the United States more probably exceeds a sixth 
of the entire valuation of property in the United States than 
falls short of this proportion. 
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If we have now a clear idea of what monopoly means, and of 
the extent to which it prevails, the next question which natur- 
ally suggests itself is this: What precisely is the power of 
monopoly? The specific power of monopoly is that which 
arises from unified action on the part of the monopolists. It 
is especially, although not exclusively, a power over price, and 
has been felicitously described by a German economist as uni- 
fied tactics with respect to price. We should, however, in con- 
nection with our inquiries into the power of monopoly, give 
attention to the other things than the power to raise price which 
monopoly carries with it. This is especially important inas- 
much as almost exclusive attention has been directed to the 
power of monopoly to raise price. The one who is a monopo- 
list, as he has exclusive control over his products, can, for that 
very reason, withhold supplies or services or furnish them 
irregularly. If we examine into the power of railways to help 
forward their favorites and to crush those whom they will, we 
must not think by any means merely of freight rates. If rates 
are uniform, but of two competitors one always receives cars 
when he wants them and the other has difficulty in securing 
cars for shipment, if the freight of the one is forwarded 
promptly while the freight of the other is frequently side- 
tracked, this alone will sometimes be sufficient to build up the 
one and to ruin the other. But in addition to the power to raise 
price, we must also take into account the power to lower price 
which is often equally effective. If, after I get in my supplies, 
you, my rival, order yours and secure transportation at lower 
rates, you have an advantage over me which may prove suffi- 
cient to enable you to drive me from business. How easy it is 
for those in a secret combination to aid one another with ad- 
vance information concerning changes in monopolistic prices! 
And frequently it will make no difference whether prices are 
to be raised or lowered. 

It is true, however, that what we have to consider principally 
in the case of monopoly is the high profits which the monopo- 
list can secure. It is this excess of price especially which is of 
vital significance in the distribution of wealth. It has long been 
said that the monopolist charges that price which enables him 
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to secure the highest net returns. The monopolist having 
control over supply may in one way charge what he pleases, 
as the courts so often state that he does. He must, however, 
charge a price which will enable him to dispose of his product. 
He does have control over supply, but he does not have control 
over consumption. If people refuse to buy his service or com- 
modity he has no sales and no profits. He must reduce prices 
until he has that combination of sales and profits on each sale 
which will give him the highest net returns. 

This is all more or less familiar ground, but there is some- 
thing that is still more fundamental, and that I have endeavored 
to formulate in a new law of monopoly price, which is as fol- 
lows: Other things being equal, the greater the intensity of 
customary use, the higher the general average of economic 
well-being, and the more readily wealth is generally expended, 
the higher the monopoly charge which will yield the largest 
net returns. The significance of the intensity of customary use 
is something into which I cannot now enter; but I wish to 
direct your attention particularly to the other features of this 
law of monopoly price. The higher the general average of 
well-being, other things being equal, the higher the price which 
people will pay for commodities or services rather than go 
without them. Consequently, this furnishes the monopolist 
with an opportunity for greater gains than those which could 
be reaped in a country with a lower average of well-being. 
Similarly, the more readily people spend money, the higher will 
be the price which will yield largest net returns, because the 
higher the price which people will pay for commodities or ser- 
vices rather than forego their enjoyment. We find these two 
conditions in high degree meeting together in the United States, 
and this explains why it is that monopoly is so especially profit- 
able in the United States. Probably there is no country in the 
world in which monopoly if let alone yields such large returns 
as in our own country. Again, there is no other country 
among the great civilized nations of the world in which mon- 
opoly has been so let alone, so far as any real effective control 
is concerned, as it has been in the United States. We have 
then in the law of monopoly price a partial explanation of the 
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vast concentration of wealth in the United States. We have 
abundant illustrations on every hand of the vast fortunes which 
monopolistic pursuits have yielded in our country, and we have 
an explanation of them which will, I think, appeal to you, and 
which indeed, in my opinion, will grow upon you the more you 
think about it. I may take as an illustration, street-car fares in 
our own country and in other countries. I believe there is evi- 
dence going to show that the price for street-car service in our 
great American cities which yields the largest net returns to 
the street-car monopolist is five cents. Apart from all legisla- 
tive control, I do not believe that in our great cities it is in the 
interest of the owners of street-car property to charge more 
than five cents. With our high average of well-being and our 
readiness in the expenditure of money a five-cent fare reaches 
down into the masses of the people. Doubtless it is too high a 
fare for the lowest social strata, and yet it reaches so far down 
that in all probability the increase in traffic from a lower fare 
would not offset the loss in profit on each passenger trans- 
ported. I believe in a country like Germany a five-cent fare 
would be too high to yield the largest net return to the monop- 
olist, inasmuch as with the lower general average of economic 
well-being and the greater frugality a fare so high would not 
reach down far enough into the masses of the people to induce 
a sufficiently large traffic to be most remunerative. The fare 
in Berlin for one of their zones is ten pfennigs or two and four- 
tenths cents, and I am strongly inclined to think that that is the 
fare which, apart from legislation, would yield the largest net 
returns. Our telephone service affords another illustration. I 
am strongly of the opinion that in a city like Berlin the charges 
for telephone service which large numbers pay in New York 
and Chicago would so reduce the use of the telephone that it 
would not be highly remunerative. 

Our discussion of monopolies has brought before us the evils 
of monopoly. It may be well to add, in further elucidation of 
these evils, a quotation from a leading English case known as 
the Case of Monopolies. It is the case of Darcy vs. Allein, of 
1602. The court stated the evils of monopoly in these words: 


“First. The price of the same commodity will be raised, for he who 
has the sole selling of any commodity, may and will make the price as he 
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pleases The second incident to a monopoly is that after the 
monopoly granted the commodity is not so good and merchantable as 
it was before; for the patentee, having the sole trade, regards only his 
private benefit, and not the commonwealth. Third. It tends to the 
impoverishment of divers artificers and others, who, before, by the labor 
of their hands in their art or trade, have maintained themselves and their 
families, who now will of necessity be constrained to live in idleness and 


beggary.” 

This exposition of evils has been very frequently endorsed 
by American courts, and one of these courts adds this comment 
upon the third ground mentioned : 


“The third objection, though frequently overlooked, is none the less 
important. A society in which a few men are the employers and the great 
body are merely employés or servants, is not the most desirable in a 
republic; and it should be as much the policy of the laws to multiply the 
numbers engaged in independent pursuits or in the profits of production 
as to cheapen the price to the consumer. Such policy would tend to an 
equality of fortunes among its citizens, thought to be so desirable in 2 
republic, and lessen the amount of pauperism and crime.” 


We have then, on the one hand the oppression and tyranny 
which must flow from monopoly in a society composed of 
human beings, and on the other hand we have the inequalities 
in opportunity which discourage effort in two directions. 


Those who have these exclusive opportunities are not so alert 
and active as they would be otherwise, inasmuch as they rely 
upon monopoly rather than upon excellence and energy in their 
economic efforts, while those who find themselves so handi- 
capped in the race for economic well-being are apt to become 
listless and indifferent as the result of discouragement. I am 
speaking now not about what happens in the early days of 
monopoly, but what must happen in the long run as the result 
of well-known principles of human nature. We have then, as a 
further outcome of the evils already mentioned, a degree of 
concentration of wealth which affords to some, opportunities 
for indulgence of every whim and caprice, with wild extrava- 
gance as the result, while others lack the opportunities for a 
full and harmonious development of their faculties. I cannot 
go into this further in the time allotted to me, but I claim that 
history furnishes abundant evidence of the pernicious social 
effects of wanton luxury confronted by poverty. I refer you 
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to Lecky’s “History of European Morals” for a conservative 
statement of the ethical consequences of a distribution of 
wealth brought about by monopoly, and I refer you to that 
great thinker, Aristotle, whose wise words still have deep mean- 
ing, for a discussion of the difficulties of uniting wide ex- 
tremes in the distribution of wealth with political democracy. 
I do not think, then, that our courts at all exaggerate the dan- 
gers of monopoly, even if they do not always clearly see the 
direction in which remedies must be sought. 

Before I pass on to a discussion of remedies, you may very 
properly say tome: You have entitled your address “Monopo- 
lies and Trusts,” but you have not yet said a word about Trusts. 
The reason why I have said nothing about trusts is because, in 
the strict sense of the word, there is no such thing as a trust 
problem. Until we have this clearly in mind, we can make no 
progress in our discussion of monopolies and trusts. The trust 
in itself is no problem. But do not misunderstand me. When 
men talk about trusts they are discussing real and vital prob- 
lems, and analysis will show that in so far as the discussion of 
the trust problem is an intelligent discussion it resolves itself 
into three problems: first of all and chiefly a monopoly problem, 
secondly a problem of concentration of production, and thirdly 
a problem of wealth concentration,—quite a different thing 
from the problem of concentration of production. Concentra- 
tion of production means large-scale production. It means the 
great factory and the mammoth department store. Concentra- 
tion of production has its own problems, but they may coéxist 
with the keenest competition, as it usually does in both the cases 
I have mentioned. Large-scale production, when it comes about 
as the result of the free play of economic forces, is justified by 
its efficiency. When it is able to maintain itself in a fair fie!d 
without favors it gives a large return for expenditures of cap- 
ital power and human labor power. It adds thus to the provi- 
sion for human comfort and should be nomoreantagonized than 
- machinery should be. The real problem is to utilize it fully 
while reducing to a minimum any evils incident to it. Many of 
the evils which large-scale production originally brought have 
already been mitigated by humane legislation which has regu- 
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lated conditions of employment. I refer especially to what is 
popularly known as factory legislation, which prohibits the 
employment of young children and regulates beneficially sani- 
tary conditions surrounding wage earners and otherwise helps 
them to maintain wholesome conditions of life. Other evils 
which concentration of production has brought are those which 
investors have suffered on account of dishonest management of 
great enterprises, and for this, relief must be sought in the im- 
provement of our law governing private corporations. About 
this remedy I will have a word to say presently. 

The concentration of wealth is a different problem, because 
with widely diffused wealth through the private corporations 
we may have a high degree of concentration of production. 

I will now take up remedies and discuss them in the fewest 
possible words, for I cannot hope to do more than throw out 
here and there a suggestion. First of all, you are doubtless 
already prepared for the statement that I have not the slightest 
confidence in any measures which forbid the growth of business 
or combinations on the part of persons engaged in business 
when they find it advantageous for them to enter into combina- 
tions. The so-called anti-trust legislation, in my opinion, has 
produced harm and can produce nothing but harm. So far from 
lessening the concentration of production, it has rather in- 
creased it. Looser forms of combination in the face of anti- 
trust legislation have made way for closer and more effective 
unions. How these are to be prevented while the laws of pri- 
vate property are still maintained, is something which I for my 
part cannot well understand. Nor do I see precisely what it is 
hoped will be accomplished by the sort of legislation which has 
been tried in so many of our States and also by our Federal 
Government. It does not at all deal with causes, but touches 
only surface phenomena. We must go down far enough to 
reach underlying causes if we would accomplish any results. 

Among remedies, first of all I would mention education. I 
would have general education so developed as to prepare every 
boy and girl for life. I would have the same earnest attention 
given by our commonwealth to the education of our youth for 
civic life, which Germany gives to the preparation of her young 
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men for military life. If the best brains of the country were 
earnestly devoted to the preparation of our young people for 
civic life, and money was as freely expended for this preparation, 
as in Germany for the army, we would have wonderful results, 
We have a struggle for life. This it is not desirable to abolish. 
It is desirable to give for it the most thorough preparation. I 
have spoken about general education. I would have in addition 
a training in economics which would lift to a higher plane our 
economic discussions and would render impossible the serious 
consideration which is so often given among us to quack reme- 
dies for economic evils. 

In the second place, we must take up earnestly the problem of 
natural monopolies. The time has gone by for a discussion of 
the question, Shall monopolies be publicly controlled or not? 
The principle of control is accepted by every thinking person 
and is a well-recognized principle of jurisprudence in every 
civilized land. The question which has not been fully decided is 
this: Shall we have public control of private property interests 
in undertakings which fall under the head of natural monopo- 
lies, or shall social control be an outcome of public property with 
public management? To put it more concretely, Shall we have 
private gas works with a State Gas Commission to exercise 
control over them, as in Massachusetts, or shall, we 
have municipal gas works and allow social control to 
proceed naturally and spontaneously from municipal ownership 
and management? Shall we maintain our private railways and 
attempt to control them through a further development of State 
Railway Commissions and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, or shall we have public ownership with public operation ? 
We must take the one alternative or the other, and either one is 
beset with immense difficulties. I cannot now undertake to 
state which method of social control seems to me to promise in 
the long run the best results. In either case the ends to be 
achieved are similar, and there is not so much room for contro- 
versy concerning these ends as there is for controversy concern- 
ing the methods whereby they are to be attained. 

We must bring it about that those who own and manage 
such businesses as gas works, railways, and the like—that is, 
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if we are to retain private property in these enterprises—have 
no advantage over those engaged in other kinds of business. 
We must have no privileged classes composed of monopolists. 
We must not think that in the abolition of politically privileged 
classes we have accomplished the abolition of special privileges. 
Economic privileges are of greater significance than political 
privileges, and we may have privileged classes although they do 
not go by the name of duke and lord; they may be simply mag- 
nates and kings, as gas magnates and railway kings. Through 
social control, property and enterprise invested in monopolistic 
businesses must be placed on the same footing with property 
and enterprise invested in competitive businesses. It is idle to 
claim that such is the case now, when franchises for which no 
one has toiled in any honorable and legitimate way yield to 
their owners millions upon millions of dollars of unearned 
wealth. 

In the next place, it must be brought about that those who 
have dealings with monopolistic enterprises are fairly and im- 
partially treated. Tyranny and oppression, whether directed 
against the general public or employés, must be abolished. War 
must be waged upon monopolies founded on private favoritism 
until they become a thing of the past. They must take their 
place in history alongside of monopolies granted by the Tudor 
kings to their favorites. 

The third class of remedies is found in the regulation of the 
transmission of property from generation to generation, and 
this must be brought about in part by taxation, in part by laws 
which aim otherwise to secure a wide diffusion of wealth. A 
very strong movement in this direction has already set in and it 
deserves encouragement. I say this, although I cannot just now 
undertake to explain what in my opinion is its full significance 
as an anti-monopoly measure. I believe, however, that it is 
entirely safe to say that it will accomplish infinitely more in this 
direction than all the constitutional prohibitions of trusts which 
have ever as yet been suggested. 

I mention tariff reform as a fourth remedy, attaching, how- 
ever, far less importance to it than many others do. Wherever 
monopoly clearly rests upon the tariff I am prepared to endorse 
a reform of the tariff. 
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The fifth measure of reform which I recommend is the re- 
form of the patent law. Not an abolition, be it understood, but 
such a reform along well-approved lines as will render patents 
of less significance as a foundation of monopolies. It is quite 
practicable to accomplish this end and still maintain a patent 
system which will afford as great a stimulus to invention as 
does our present patent law. 

The sixth line of reform is one which is still more important, 
and that is the reform of the law of private corporations. [I 
have already mentioned this subject. As codperation takes 
place so largely through private corporations, which afford to 
persons of the smallest means opportunities for participation in 
the largest enterprises, I have no sympathy with any proposal 
to abolish or limit private corporations. I would, however, 
bring them under effective public control, the sole purpose of 
which should be honesty and individual responsibility. To se- 
cure this, several things are needed. One is complete publicity, 
with such extension of the criminal law as would send to the 
penitentiary as quickly the man guilty of theft through the me- 
dium of a corporation as the man guilty of theft in his individ- 
ual capacity. We need, for effective control, Bureaus of Cor- 
porations in our States, and I am prepared to endorse the 
proposal for an Interstate Bureau of Corporations, even if it 
involves a change in the Federal Constitution. As a model for 
the general law of incorporation, I would recommend the 
national banking act, although I recognize that to adapt this to 
manufacturing and commercial purposes a few minor changes 
would be necessary. 

I have touched upon the main classes of remedies which in 
my opinion are needed to meet the present situation. I have, 
while advocating an extension of governmental activity along 
several lines, recognized as desirable a large competitive field in 
which it is socially beneficial to allow a wide scope for the 
spontaneous play of economic forces. I reject decidedly plans 
for detailed public control of private business in general, and 
consequently I am unable to endorse the recommendation of 
various economists that a commission should be appointed to 
regulate trusts. If we deal adequately with the causes of 
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monopoly, I do not believe that we need entertain apprehensions 
concerning the concentration of business. 

As regards the peculiarly ethical aspects of my subject, I 
would say, first of all, that as rational beings we must endeavor 
to understand what we are about before we undertake import- 
ant public action. We need light for guidance as well as heat 
as a motive power. Another thought is this: We need purity 
of purpose to see the light. Every ethical teacher recognizes 
the heart as an organ of light. This is another side of the truth 
“none are so blind as they who will not see.”” We who occupy 
positions of privilege must not allow our privilege to blind us 
to the rights of others. 

Another ethical thought is, that we must rely for social im- 
provement upon social self-help. Despotism, either industrial 
or political, is something which is not beneficial in a civilized 
community. In certain low stages of evolution, despotism, 
both political and industrial, may be necessary, but only as a 
transitional stage making way for something higher. If we 
could have a good despot in political life, he would do many 
things for us which we cannot at once do for ourselves. Simi- 
larly, the despotism of monopoly can accomplish some things 
which it is not easy at once to achieve through social self-help. 
We do not on that account, however, any more desire despotisin 
in the latter case than in the former. To paraphrase an utter- 
ance of the Ohio Supreme Court, experience shows that we 
dare not trust human nature when through monopoly it has a 
chance to grow fat at the cost of others. 

Finally, while it does not seem to be in the order of nature 
that we should be able to rely on a privileged class to do for us 
things which as a society we want to have done, individuals in 
the privileged class may rise above their class and enter the 
service of society. Great leaders of men, especially those who 
have been great reformers, have frequently been individuals 
who have risen superior to their class and have used their 
position of privilege not for themselves, but for others. When 
one of the privileged class thus conscientiously takes upon him- 
self the burdens of the unprivileged, he has a power which is 
commensurate with his privileged position. It behooves us, 
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then, who are privileged to toil for the non-privileged, and 
especially to see to it that a fair and open field for discussion 
and reform is maintained. Here and there we have evidences 
of a desire on the part of the privileged classes to hem in and 
limit freedom of discussion, and to oppress those who would 
show us the way to better things. One of the strongest ethical 
obligations resting upon us at the present time is to spread the 
light which we have, and to fight with all our powers to main- 
tain a wide open way for those who would bring us a fullness of 


light which we do not now enjoy. 
RIcHARD T. ELy. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 





THE ETHICS OF EXPANSION. 


THE discussion of the ethics of the new expansion policy of 
the United States seems to have suffered much from uncer- 
tainty in its fundamental assumptions. By what criterion are 
we to judge the ethics of larger human relations? Some quote 
Scripture or other venerable authority, only to be met by a 


counter-quotation, and the effort to determine who has wrested 
the Scripture to his own destruction brings back the original 
question. Others apply the rules governing individual relations 
and construe the commands against killing and theft into pro- 
hibitions of war and conquest. But are the cases really 
analogous? This is the original question in another form. As 
usual, we make no progress by elaborating primary equivoca- 
tions. Very much recent argument seems to have been of this 
character. This is my excuse for calling brief attention to 
certain primary truths which are generally accepted as princi- 
ples and regularly ignored in their practical applications. 
Wherever there is life there is growth, and wherever there 
is growth there must sooner or later be competition. Inevitably 
the stronger forms of life displace the weaker and progress is 
the result. Progress is nothing else, can be nothing else in 
nature, than the substitution of the more efficient for the less 
efficient forms of life. This process, too, is one in which we 
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have no choice but to acquiesce. Inefficiency can neither long 
maintain itself nor be long maintained against efficiency. This 
law is as universal as it is inexorable, and all other vital prin- 
ciples are its servants, never its rivals. 

It is as useless to speculate about the ethics of this universal 
competition as to speculate about the ethics of gravitation. So 
far as we can see, the process is non-ethical, altogether trans- 
cending the limits of moral obligation. But ethical or not, it 
is absolutely universal. The notion that other laws are opposed 
to this and tend to displace it, is utterly unfounded. They are 
but refinements of it, and exist and develop solely on condition 
that they increase its efficiency. Ethical phenomena, therefore, 
like all other special phenomena, are resolvable into more 
fundamental elements, which are non-ethical or super-ethical. 

Strictly subsidiary to this fundamental process of selective 
competition stands the seemingly opposite process of associa- 
tion. Individuals cringing by a common impulse before a 
superior foe, find themselves masters by virtue of accidental 
cooperation, and the experience, repeated by accident, becomes 
systematized into a process of nature. Association becomes 
permanent and evolves the necessary adaptations and instincts. 
Where these instincts come from we need not stop to inquire. 
They come as other instincts come, appearing where they are 
needed and developing in power and precision in proportion 
to the permanency and importance of the interests which they 
conserve. The question for us is, what are the interests of 
which the moral instincts are the appointed guardians? 

The answer is plain. These interests are group interests. 
The formation of groups, which we have seen is a natural result 
of the struggle for existence, requires certain concessions on 
the part of individuals and guarantees of mutual forbearance. 
Without these there could be no coéperation and no increase of 
efficiency in this way. These concessions and restraints the 
moral instincts are invoked to secure. Their field is the field 
of association. That and that only. Where there is no codper- 
ation, no mutual dependence and trust, there is no moral rela- 
tion; and, correspondingly, where relations of dependence and 


cooperation are necessarily few and slight the competitive 
Vol. X.—No. 3 20 
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struggle is but little limited by moral obligation. The import- 
ant fact for us to remember is that moral relations are not uni- 
versal, but strictly special and limited. Beyond these limits the 
moral instincts are neither potent nor legitimate, because they 
do not minister unto life. 

It must be confessed that this distinction is not generally 
recognized and that there is a tendency to assume that all rela- 
tions are potentially moral. The reason is that we are in an 
intensely dynamic stage of social evolution. Of all the devices 
for furthering competitive efficiency, association is the latest to 
find extensive application. The development of muscular 
strength, fleetness, cunning and numberless other advantages, 
is still going on, but it has passed into an advanced stage of 
diminishing returns. The limpet has not improved perceptibly 
in millions of years, while the adaptations which characterize 
the lion or the antelope remain essentially static for millen- 
niums. But association seems to be one of nature’s recent 
discoveries, and the new principle is being exploited with fever- 
ish precipitancy. In this unprecedentedly dynamic development 
the capital of accumulated social instincts is constantly inade- . 
quate. Codperation is being extended, organization refined and 
dependence made more absolute, while as yet the slowly evolv- 
ing sympathies lag behind. Society is justly anxious lest its 
moral resources prove insufficient and involve its’ vast under- 
takings in bankruptcy. Rights and duties are pushed into the 
foreground of consciousness and are thought of as universal 
relations. The gods, hitherto exempt from moral relations, 
become their chief exponent. Philosophers, under the influence 
of the dominant anxiety, speculate on the ethics of the universe, 
while benevolent souls turn vegetarian and wonder how a 
righteous God can let pelicans catch fish. Social necessities are 
conserved by the temporary oversight of scientific verities. 

It is at such times of exceptional ethical prepossession that 
speculative statesmen declare that “all men are by nature equal 
and are endowed with certain inalienable rights, among which 
are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” It matters not 
that “Nature, red in tooth and claw with ravine, shrieks against 
their creed ;” the all-engrossing care of their age; the moral 
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prepossession of men, absorbed in a mighty work of social 
construction, projects itself upon all phenomena out to the 
utmost confines of thought, and becomes a fantastic theory of 
nature. Nature is beneficent and rights go hand in hand with 
life; society is based on voluntary contract and citizenship is 
terminable at will; “governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed,” etc. It is unnecessary to 
enumerate farther or to discuss these propositions. Our four 
years debate with those who took them too seriously is too 
painfully fresh in memory to incline us to reopen the question. 
Nor has the conclusion then reached, that social obligations 
were not terminable at will or governmental authority depend- 
ent upon the consent of the governed, been reversed by subse- 
quent experience. 

I am not disparaging the moral instincts or deriding the 
founders of our state. We shall do well if we perform our task 
as well as they did theirs, and may be thankful if our prepos- 
sessions prove as serviceable to us as did those to which they 
owed their singleness of purpose. Moral obligation is a tre- 
mendous reality, and it is still the chief concern of society to 
strengthen its hold upon the minds of men. But the field of 
moral obligation is strictly limited, and we gain nothing for 
morals by claiming for them a fictitious universality. Where 
there is no combination for competitive efficiency there is no 
moral relation. The ethics of evolution is a conception pre- 
cisely comparable to the music of the spheres. Because men 
keep time to music they imagine that the planets do the same; 
because the moral instincts regulate society men imagine that 
they regulate the universe. 

So long as this confusion remains, however, it must neces- 
sarily modify our action. The moral instincts are not to be 
ignored even when they are out of place. Instincts are sensitive 
things and are greatly weakened by action in violation of their 
behests. All such concessions to misapplied scruples are some- 
thing of an impairment of vital efficiency, but to weaken these 
instincts would impair that efficiency in an even higher degree. 
The action of all competing groups is therefore hesitant and in- 
consistent. When the moral instincts, exercised in individual 
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relations, interpose too strong an objection, the group forbears 
to take a competitive advantage, and when the disadvantage of 
this action is apparent there is a reaction and the moral instincts 
are crowded aside. But, significantly enough, society never 
admits that it is doing violence to its moral instincts. The 
necessity of treating them with deference in cases where they 
are not pertinent, results in an ingenious system of pretexts 
and subterfuges by which their integrity is preserved in normal 
relations. Hence result those strange moral paradoxes to be 
met with in the history of all efficient societies. Bismarck said 
that in individual relations Englishmen were patterns of hon- 
esty, but that their diplomacy was a tissue of lies. Yet the 
English recognize no conscious double standard. The strength 
of their moral instincts and the skill with which they evade 
them in non-ethical relations are equally conditions of their 
national efficiency. 

This brings us to the main question at issue. What is the 
ethical character of international relations? No answer can 
be given that is wholly comprehensive, but the general truth 1s 
clear. The relation between groups formed for competitive 
efficiency is primarily a competitive relation. There is no such 
dependence between them as exists between individuals within 
the group, nor does forbearance tend in any such degree to pro- 
mote collective efficiency. The struggle for race supremacy is 
but a phase of that deeper conflict which we have seen to be 
universal in nature, and it cannot be condemned without con- 
demning the whole process of nature. In this struggle, codper- 
ation and all its attendant instincts are but incidents, strategic 
moves, dictated by considerations of expediency. 

Like every phase of the struggle for existence, race compe- 
tition is constructive. It develops not only increasingly hardy 
and efficient groups, but a progressive consolidation of groups 
looking towards an ultimate synthesis. With this tendency 
the higher social instincts are in universal accord. All look 
forward to a “parliament of man, a federation of the world.” 
But it is urged that this synthesis should be voluntary and not 
coerced, that it should be accomplished by federation rather 
than conquest. That means that we should wait till the social 
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instincts of men are sufficiently developed to draw us all to- 
gether. But this is impossible under the existing conditions of 
social progress. The social instincts do not precede social 
experience, they proceed from it. Individuals unite from neces- 
sity and only after long adaptation does necessity pass over 
into choice. Whatever may be true of the future, federation 
is as yet merely a by-product of war. How soon would the 
Swiss cantons, the German States or the American coloniés 
have united in pursuit of peaceful advantage? Even if the 
nations of mankind should at last effect a peaceable union, it 
could be little else than a potential conquest, an intelligent fore- 
cast of the inevitable outcome. Such a forecast implies a long 
experience in vast societies with world-wide interests, and these 
must be the product of conquest. It is impossible to believe that 
even the highest races have the intelligence to recognize the 
ascendencies and elect the affinities which must govern the 
future. Still less can we believe that the uncivilized races will 
develop that intelligence within any calculable period. Must 
we wait their time and leave them in festering disorganization 
in the midst of an organized humanity? It should not and it 
will not be. 

We are confronted, therefore, with an ultimate synthesis of 
humanity, perhaps not far remote as such things go, the main 
lines of which we can already trace. Like every adjustment 
effected by nature, it will be based, not upon the equality but 
npon the inequality of its component parts. Some race, more 
virile and constructive than the rest, will get the ascendency. 
Other races, though nominally independent, will take their cue 
from this, recognizing at first by vehement denials and then by 
sullen acquiescence a hegemony which will at last pass over 
into automatic and even enthusiastic allegiance as time brings 
its inevitable adaptations. In attaining this result the weak 
races of the temperate zones seem destined to extinction, those 
races of the temperate zones seem destined to extension, those 
of the tropics to subjection.. What else should or can be the 
fate of inferiority ? 

I know there is a feeling in some quarters that all this should 
somehow be prevented, that venerable civilizations should be 
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preserved and vanishing races artificially protected. There is 
undoubtedly an element of tragedy in it all. The successive 
wane of Moorish, Spanish and Romance civilization has its 
pathetic aspect to which the most relentless rival cannot be in- 
sensible. But dying races suffer little and dead races suffer 
naught. To bewail the process is to misconceive its import and 
to squander sympathies which spent elsewhere would minister 
unto life. For happiness, however dependent for the moment 
on tottering institutions and obsolete adjustments, is ultimately 
synonymous with adaptation and health. What if Boer or 
Maori or Castillian be eliminated or lost to view! Will there be 
less of life where they have been, or that life be less worthy or 
less human? Is it a loss that the pterodactyle has vanished and 
that “Nature brings not back the mastodon”? Only those who 
conceive of the earth as intended for an ethnological museum 
can regret the progressive displacement of the lower by the 
higher races of mankind. If it be said that we can educate these 
races up to our level the reply is that it will not be done, because 
it is not the economical thing to do. It is vastly easier to dis- 
place a feeble stock than to assimilate it upward by education, 
and if we invest our vital capital in a losing process, a thriftier 
race will dispossess both our protégés and us. 

It is clear that the organization of mankind will be as little 
hampered in the future as it has been in the past by such con- 
siderations as inalienable rights and the consent of the gov- 
erned. Weakness has everywhere yielded to strength, sullenly 
and resistingly but inevitably. Yet out of these stern coercions 
have grown some of the stablest and most efficient governments 
on earth. It was not with their consent that the Danes passed 
under the rule of Alfred, or the Welsh under that of Edward. 
It was not with alacrity that the Southern States renewed their 
allegiance to the government at Washington. But these gov- 
ernments are stable, efficient and prosperous. They have fol- 
lowed the universal law of social evolution. Coerced into 
union, that union has become indissoluble through adaptations 
of structure and feeling effected by experience. Such govern- 
ments may not be just (I confess I never did know what that 
word meant) but they rally all sympathies about them and are 
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enduring monuments of social achievement. Voluntary unions 
may have some sacerdotal superiority, but it is one not easily 
translated into terms of efficiency or happiness. Even the union 
of which we are so proud knew no stability till the compact was 
ratified by the sword. 

If my reasoning is correct the process with which we have 
here to do, coercive consolidation and the establishment of uni- 
versal order, is inherently normal and wholesome. Should the 
United States participate or hold aloof? 

It should be apparent from the foregoing pages that the 
question is primarily one of expediency. We are not estopped 
by any moral consideration from extending our territory at the 
expense of Spain or any other power. It is inherently as admis- 
sible to subjugate the Philippines with the sword as it is to sub- 
jugate France by industrial superiority. The subjugation is 
not more real or more painful. The question of ways and 
means is merely one of tactical advantage. 

But while we are not restrained by any sweeping moral pro- 
hibition, moral factors enter largely into the question of expe- 
diency. The first of these factors is the one already referred 
to, the confusion of moral judgment, the tendency to interpret 
all relations by the analogy of those more intimate relations 
with which experience makes us familiar. It is evident that 
whatever of error is involved in these judgments can only be 
in the direction of exaggeration, since the less intimate relation 
is interpreted by the more intimate one. The right of Spain to 
Cuba is very different from the right of a Spaniard to his 
Cuban estate, but the tender conscience is at first inclined to 
assign it equal validity. Our “century of dishonor” in connec- 
tion with the Indian race is merely a continuous attempt to 
reconcile sub-ethical relations with full ethical standards. The 
discovery that these judgments are erroneous does not obviate 
the necessity of showing deference to the instincts involved, 
for they are at best scarcely sufficient for the task legitimately 
required of them, and the least discouragement may have disas- 
trous consequences. The ability to justify necessary action to 
these somewhat undiscriminating monitors is an indispensable 
condition of that union of inner forbearance and outward ag- 
gressiveness which makes nations great. 
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Fortunately, the American people is quite equal to all such 
emergencies. Its readiness to emancipate Cuba from oppres- 
sion and to confer the blessing of American institutions on the 
benighted Philippines, and its ability to take such arguments 
seriously, fully convinced that they are the real ground of its 
action, are an admirable example of this necessary reconcilia- 
tion of seemingly incompatible functions. It is idle to object 
that such devices are disingenuous and illogical. The whole 
social fabric is a tissue of beneficent fictions, of contradictory 
instincts specialized for divergent functions and harmonized by 
pseudo-logic. The veriest tyro in the study of society should 
know better than to take its logic seriously. 

In one respect the moral sense of the American people is pe- 
culiarly adapted to this role of constructive aggression. Our 
whole experience has accustomed us to honor dynamic rather 
than static rights. Our territory has been appropriated, our 
wealth created and our authority established by our strong arm. 
When Spain, resting back upon centuries of undisputed posses- 
sion, passionately declared, “Cuba is ours,”’ she obeyed an im- 
pulse born of centuries of status and decay. America challenged 
this title with characteristic vigor and conviction. No title was 
valid which did not rest upon power to hold and use in the 
interests of humanity. And we said it in all conscience, for 
such is our only title to all we possess. This moral temper 
which is thus adjusted to the necessities of constructive ag- 
gression in a degree peculiarly fits us for the great struggle. 

One further moral factor of the greatest importance remains 
to be considered. I have said that the relation between nations 
is primarily competitive rather than cooperative, but it is not 
exclusively so. Relations of forbearance and dependence rec- 
ognized by each party do exist in varying degrees between 
nations. I confess that in the great majority of cases these in- 
ternational relations which may be called ethical seem to me 
extremely rudimentary. No greater tactical blunder could be 
made than to place serious reliance upon the most of these in 
practical affairs. If it be argued that with sufficient deference 
these feelings will grow to the degree necessary to meet all 
requirements, I reply that this is neither probable nor certainly 
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desirable. It is in the highest degree unlikely that a peaceful 
organization of existing human elements into a world society 
on the basis of the present status, would be either possible or 
desirable. War, aggression, constructive conquest have not 
yet done their work. It is scarcely too much to say that a peace- 
ful federation of mankind at the present juncture would be a 
misfortune, over-burdening the delicate selective agencies 
working within organized society with the gross, heavy work 
which should be done by the powerful enginery of race conflict. 
And as long as that work is not done we must not lose the 
power or the will to do it. Woe to the nation that unlearns war 
too soon while as yet cruder and hardier peoples have not done 
with its schooling and have not learned the scruples that para- 
lyze its rival’s arm. The great majority of these incipient 
moral relations between races are destined to collapse before 
the stress of race conflict, and, as the feebler contestants are 
eliminated by incorporation or extinction, the budding senti- 
ments of international comity will blast, which were not 
destined to bear fruit. There is reason to believe that there will 
be exceptions to this rule, that some existing international rela- 
tions will develop into strictly social relations, merging the 
nations in question in a common social life. Where inner de- 
velopment has proceeded far enough to make such a union sta- 
ble and efficient, the ethics of such international relations are 
not open to dispute. 

The moral factors that complicate the problem of expediency 
are thus of a varied character, requiring sometimes restraint, 
sometimes encouragement, and always tactful management. 
We can hardly close our inquiry, however, without considering 
briefly some of the more exclusively prudential factors which 
enter into the problem. Is our proposed move good strategy ? 

Three classes of objections are raised. The first have to do 
with our constitution and its alleged limitations. These ques- 
tions I shall not discuss, both because a lay opinion is of little 
value and because I do not imagine the obstacle to be very 
serious. If the move we are contemplating is important the 
constitution is not likely to stand in its way. If we cannot 
amend it we can “interpret’’ it, which is quite as effectual and a 
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far more normal method of adaptation. The task now imposed 
upon our Supreme Court is certainly easy as compared with 
former tasks, no matter which way the decision must eventu- 
ally go. 

A more serious objection is that based upon the nature of 
our government and its supposed ideals. We have founded a 
democracy the essence of which is the participation of all citi- 
zens in the duties and privileges of government. The advan- 
tages claimed for such a system are two-fold. It prevents 
tyranny, or the exploitation of society in the interest of a gov- 
erning class, and it develops the individual by the constant ex- 
ercise of faculties of a high order. It is interesting to note the 
role played by these arguments. 

A century ago the first was considered the sufficient as it was 
virtually the only argument for democracy. Hatred of tyranny 
and sublime confidence in the power of the people, clothed with 
political rights, to avert that dread enemy of mankind is 
strangely prominent in the writings of our statesmen. The 
reason is, of course, to be found in contemporary experience. 
But from the time of John Stuart Mill much less attention has 
been given to this argument, while the educational function of 
democracy has risen to unwonted honor. Mill declares it to be 
more important that a government should educate than that 
it should maintain order. The same sentiment is vigorously 
expressed by a well-known writer in the assertion that the best 
government is not that which governs best but that which pro- 
duces the best men. 

It is hardly too much to say that this shifting in the line of 
defense is also due to political experience. The first century 
of democracy has been disappointing. I do not claim that de- 
mocracy has failed in the United States, though its achieve- 
ments have been finite, but certainly none of our imitators have 
even passably succeeded. Even France has probably achieved 
no substantial amelioration of her social conditions by adopting 
a popular government. This comparative failure of American 
democracy is tacitly confessed by one of its ablest defenders 
in a recent article, in which he argues that we have not yet 
given it a fair trial and must not throw it overboard. 
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Under such circumstances we can understand the emphasis 
upon the other argument. Democracy is a very congenial idea 
to certain temperaments and it is not likely to be readily aban- 
doned. But whatever its merits, the argument now urged in 
its defense must be received with caution. Democracy, like 
any other social institution, educates men in that it adapts them 
to its own requirements. The assertion that it makes men or 
that it educates men implies that it fits men for requirements 
in general. But however near the truth this may happen to be, 
it is in principle false. All such education is special rather than 
general. Exercise in politics fits a man for politics, but not 
necessarily for other functions. The value of this education 
will depend primarily upon the necessity of these functions. 
If democracy is to be the government of the future, then to 
educate men for it is worth some blundering, but if not, then 
men had better be educated for what is actually in store for 
them. I am not disparaging democracy, as I shall presently 
make clear, but I much prefer to drive with the horse before the 
cart. To urge that a government be retained which does not 
govern well on the ground that it is an educator, is to overlook 
the fact that by the inexorable law of functional adaptation 
such a government must become a miseducator. To plead for 
the retention of democracy on the ground that it makes good 
citizens is like pleading for war on the ground that it makes 
good soldiers. All social functions and activities tend to fit 
men for their exercise, and in this respect democracy can have 
no preéminence. To say that the best government is the one 
that makes the best men is merely reasoning in a circle, since 
the best men are merely those that are the best adapted to the 
conditions, political and social, of their existence. 

The criterion of government is the same as that of all other 
things, adaptation to the conditions of existence. That ar- 
rangement is best, here as everywhere, which is most workable, 
most efficient, best able to resist destroying forces, and those 
men are best who are best adapted to these arrangements. To 
assign to one government the function of establishing order 
and to another that of educating men is quite beyond our 
power. The function of government is determined by the ne- 
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cessities of human society, necessities to which it owes its being 
and which are sufficiently known to us to put that function 
beyond doubt. Government must maintain that equilibrium 
between liberty and control which will conduce to the highest 
social efficiency. It must not sacrifice efficiency in the interest 
of man-making any more than in the interest of machine- 
making, and the one is as possible as the other. The test of 
government is, first, last and always, its ability to govern, to 
perpetuate itself by perpetuating the society committed to its 
keeping. 

We are told that either the Philippines must be admitted to 
full participation in our government (a proposal happily not 
widely entertained), or the whole theory of democracy falls. 
Apparently that would be about the extent of the damage. It 
is not plain why our government should not go on otherwise 
much as before. The exclusion from political rights is not of a 
kind to prove insidious, nor is the Anglo-Saxon inclined to 
carry out principles to their logical conclusion. Whatever 
works well in our institutions is likely to be retained. 

But it is urged that under the new conditions our institutions 
will not work well and we shall be forced in the interest of 
efficiency to adopt an “oligarchical’” government like that of 
England, a necessity only to be averted by sticking to our 
proper function of making men. Anything so abhorrent to our 
instincts as an “oligarchy” should not be accepted without care- 
ful consideration. It may not be amiss, therefore, to inquire 
more closely into the nature of those institutions with which we 
are menaced. 

In England as in America there is freedom of speech, free- 
dom of the press and effective education of public opinion. In 
both there is substantially universal manhood suffrage, repre- 
sentative and responsible government and the amplest guar- 
antee of civil rights. In some of these the advantage is cer- 
tainly with England, in not one is it on our side. But in Eng- 
land the experts in charge of government are entrusted with a 
real power of initiative, a trust for which they are held hourly 
responsible, while in the United States that right of initiative 
is less centralized and less definite and is coupled with a corres- 
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pondingly feeble and inefficient responsibility. The English 
Cabinet can make treaties or declare war on its own motion, 
while ours can do so only in consultation and with the approval 
of the Senate, a body with which it is in well-nigh constant 
feud. But while the former can be overturned in an hour if its 
action is not approved, the other can browbeat public opinion 
with impunity to the end of its allotted term. Both govern- 
ments do, however, in practice, have regard for the popular 
will and execute its behests. Our own statesmen are notorious- 
ly deferential, too often mere fawning puppets of public opin- 
ion. On the other hand no government on earth is more effec- 
tively controlled by public opinion than that of England. The 
men who can alienate an Empire of their own volition, cannot 
build a torpedo-boat or appoint a postmaster without the con- 
sent of the people. They are untrammeled, but not irresponsi- 
ble. Perhaps it would be too much to claim that a government 
whose every act is criticized, whose lease of power is but from 
hour {> hour, which must answer interpellatic as in Parliament 
regarding every rumor of its intended action, a government 
that never concludes a treaty or conducts an important negotia- 
tion without defending itself in public addresses or issuing a 
blue-book to secure the fuller expression of popular opinion,— 
it would be too much, I say, to claim that such a government 
did anything in the way of educating or making men, because, 
forsooth, it is an oligarchy and as such must content itself with 
the ignoble function of schooling the world in peace and order 
and making glad its desolate places. However this may be, I 
suggest that if it be our fate to undergo the threatened trans- 
formation, there is a fair chance that our days may be long in 
the land by way of partial compensation. Nor does a worse 
fate seem to be demonstrably in store for us. It is largely in 
the settlement of such questions as this that the British gov- 
ernment has become strong and efficient. If we cannot learn 
efficiency in the same school it will be because we are made of 
poorer stuff, and if so we shall finally show it, whether we 
expand or not. 

I cannot but regard the assumption of these objectors as 
otherwise significant and far more serious than they admit. 
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Can it be true that our government has not the capacity, present 
or potential, to deal efficiently with world problems? Are we 
unable to trust ourselves, or any whom we may designate from 
our number, with such discretionary power as that enjoyed by 
the English government in matters requiring promptness, de- 
cision and even occasional secrecy, without running the risk of 
czsarism and the subversion of our liberties? Have we n 
hope of a decent civil service, an efficient army organization 
and a respectable diplomacy? Must we stay at home because 
we are not fit to go abroad? Such is the too frequent implica- 
tion of these arguments. If such be our plight, which I, for 
one, do not believe, is there not need of something rather more 
radical than “minding our own business”? Are the nations 
that have best minded their own business, in this gratuitous 
sense of the term, the ones that have progressed most rapidly 
toward the attainment of high ideals? It is true, we have prob- 
lems enough already to tax our wisdom and our patriotism to 
the utmost, but these problems are not lightened by isolation. 
Abuses intrench themselves in the consciousness of security, 
and governments grow rotten and impotent in prosperity and 
peace. Every new burden laid upon our civil service increases 
the demand for its purification; every responsibility from 
without heals a dissension within; and closer contact with 
foreign powers and foreign problems cannot but favor that 
knowledge and adaptation, on the development of which the 
ultimate unity must depend. 

The changes which our new responsibilities seem likely to 
effect in our democracy are precisely those which our present 
conditions require. Efficiency requires that initiative and 
direction be in the hands of the few and that they be untram- 
meled; safety requires that these few be held strictly responsi- 
ble. Government, to be successful under any form, must be by 
the will of the many and by the wisdom of the few. The ad- 
vantage of democracy is that it better reconciles the will of the 
many with the wisdom of the few than any other form. Its 
danger lies in confusing the two roles, in failing to recognize 
the few who are competent to direct or in failing to retain their 
services. Then its representatives become puppets, not direct- 
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ing but waiting for directions, and by shirking initiative con- 
triving to shirk responsibility. 

If the policy of participation in world affairs involves dan- 
gers of conflict and disaster, no less does the policy of isolation. 
Our advantageous position between two seas offers no guar- 
antee against ultimate aggression. A nation with a world 
commerce such as we certainly covet and expect, has interests 
as wide as the planet, and no one will effectually guard or ade- 
quately respect those interests if we are supine and impotent. 
To guard these interests we may not need war, but we shall 
certainly need readiness for it, readiness in arsenal and fleet, 
but above all readiness in the national temper. “They have 
rights who dare maintain them.” 

But the protection of our commerce is not the only interest 
which enjoins upon us the maintenance of a certain military 
efficiency. European nations have not recognized the Monroe 
Doctrine or guaranteed the independence of any portion of the 
American continent. Some of them confidently expect to get a 
foothold upon it. A single well-equipped nation established in 
South America in a favorable latitude and with a rapidly- 
multiplying population would soon control the whole. What 
that would mean to us it is not difficult to see. We may smile 
at such projects, and fancy that Europe will stand in awe of us, 
but nobody stands in awe of bigness. The time will come when 
we must choose between a more vigorous assertion and a com- 
plete abandonment of that policy upon which our much-prized 
isolation depends. 

To those who are content with the forecast of a decade or a 
generation the following considerations will have little interest. 
But it is not for such that I write. Larger forecasts are neces- 
sary if we are in any degree to wisely modify the course of 
human events. 

The balance of power in Europe, never more than a tem- 
porary expedient, is tottering to its fall. Half the countries 
that once composed it have sunk into insignificance, while dual 
and triple alliances are becoming more frequent and perma- 
nent, foreshadowing an inevitable consolidation. Not that 
states will become conquered provinces governed by pro- 
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consuls from London, Berlin or St. Petersburg, but some one 
power will acquire an ascendency which will more and more 
influence and ultimately determine the action of the rest. Such 
ascendency will doubtless be fluctuating and intermittent, 
changing perhaps more than once its headquarters from one 
capital to another. But that which is of concern to us is the 
possibility of even a temporary unification of Europe or of the 
Continental powers. I will not say that such a combination 
would be certain to injure us, but it is certain that it might do 
so, not necessarily by armed invasion but by checkmating us 
in matters of vital policy, as, for instance, in getting a foothold 
on this continent. How long is it since Mexico was occupied 
by such a coalition, and who will say that under other and 
perfectly possible circumstances, the occupation might not have 
been permanent? Anything like a stable unification of Europe, 
involving as it would the whole of the Old World, would 
eventually dictate terms to us. This might not be the worst of 
evils, but it is plain that such a supremacy of any people would 
tend to make it the leader and determiner of the world’s culture 
as well as of its government. The customs, manners, ideals 
and language,—in a word, the civilization of such a directive 
centre, would have an enormous advantage over all others and 
would tend to become universal. 

If we remain aloof, the world power can hardly fail to be a 
continental nation, presumably Russia, whose resources and 
capacity for growth will easily distance all competitors. Against 
Russian growth the other half of the Anglo-Saxon race will 
not permanently make headway, and the Saxon opposition, di- 
vided and ineffectual, will leave Russian civilization in the 
ascendant so far as political conditions can make it so. It may 
be said that this is no disaster, that eliminating our present 
feelings and habits from the problem, it is as well to have the 
world organized under Russian or even Mongolian ascendency 
as under that of the Anglo-Saxon. Perhaps so, but I see no oc- 
casion for eliminating those feelings of love and enthusiasm 
for our civilization which are the common birthright of all 
peoples and the measure of their virility. There is the less rea- 
son for so doing because I belong to the potentially dominant 
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race; dominant beyond controversy, but upon one inexorable 
condition. That race must pursue a common policy, a policy 
of cautious but energetic self-assertion, neglecting no advan- 
tage, granting no concession, casting the weight of its undivided 
influence into every scale into which the interests of the com- 
mon civilization enter ever so little. Every strategic point, 
military, industrial and cultural, must be occupied, habitable 
territory must be peopled and controlled. The coal fields and 
mines that condition the industry of the future must be ac- 
quired. The order and freedom of intercourse necessary for 
the fullest internal development and the strongest cohesion 
must be unremittingly sought. This policy will require great 
patience, forbearance and sagacity, but not more, I am per- 
suaded, than the intelligence of England and America can 
muster. Of all possible combinations looking toward world 
dominion, this is the only one likely to secure a bloodless su- 
premacy. From beginning to end it is most nearly identical 
with universal interests, unless indeed the civilization itself 
prove deficient in capacity for growth and adaptation, and on 
this point we may take our chances. 

It will be apparent how little such a course is compatible with 
a policy of isolation, and how far from final such objections as 
those based on the present accidents of our government must 
appear in the light of such a possibility and such a necessity as 
now confronts us. If it be urged that it is too early to talk 
about such things, the reply is that it is not too early to be 
determining them by our action in critical moments. They 
must be considered now, if consideration is to have any effect 
on their ultimate decision. 

I have said that the struggle between nations is of the essence 
of that process which is deeper than all ethical relations, and 
that such relations inhere solely where there is association, de- 
pendence and trust. We are commissioned by the most su- 
preme of all authorities, the inexorable necessity of nature, to 
participate in the struggle where expediency may dictate, hav- 
ing a care only for the moral sentiments which rightly or 
wrongly urge their claims, and for such of those incipient 
moral relations between nations as are likely to have permanent 
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significance. In the case we have just been considering, these 
relations exist in the highest degree ever realized between inde- 
pendent powers. Not only are we bound to Great Britain by an 
extensive commerce and community of foreign interests, but 
we feel in the highest degree the sentiments that arise from 
conscious community of origin, speech, civilization, social and 
religious ideals. We have but to compare the friendship be- 
tween England and America with that between Russia and 
France to appreciate how peculiar is the relation in question, 
and how heavy the moral obligation it involves. To prove 
recreant to that obligation would, as in moral relations between 
individuals, bring demoralization and disgrace. While the 
policy of expansion is primarily a question of expediency, it 
thus becomes in one most important connection a matter of 
sacred obligation. 

Fortunately our policy in its essence is little determined by 
argument and deliberation. To the question, shall we hold 
aloof, we have yet to hear the most significant answer. We 
cannot hold aloof. The instincts which control the action of 
masses of men respond to appropriate stimuli with a regularity 
that suggests little dependence on argument and deliberation. 
The crisis came and we acted as our impulse dictated and then 
talked it over afterward. We have done so before and are like- 
ly to do so again. The consciousness of power as naturally 
expresses itself in self-assertion as the consciousness of weak- 
ness does in submission. Reason has vast influence in deter- 
mining the details of the struggle, but scarce any in determin- 
ing its essence. When the slumbering instincts of race unity 
and action are aroused, they brush aside the petty barriers of 
logic and pseudo-obligation without apology or hesitation. It 
behooves us who are compelled to recognize the supremacy of 
these instincts to remember that in the course of social evolu- 
tion the instinct of dominion has been as constructive as that of 
moral obligation, and that the preservation of society and of 
moral relations themselves requires that this instinct should not 


become extinct. 
H. H. Powers. 
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THE ETHICS OF OUR PHILIPPINE POLICY. 


Ir is to be regretted that the Peace Conference held at The 
Hague last summer, in which the leading civilized nations of 
the world shared, could not have been taken more seriously by 
those who participated in it. ‘Two of the nations prominent in 
the deliberations of the Conference, Great Britain and the 
United States, are at present engaged in sanguinary and costly 
wars. The fundamental purpose of the Conference was the 
substitution of ethical principles and reasonable methods, for 
arbitrary ideas and violent methods in the settlement of inter- 
national disputes. The conclusions to which the Conference 
came opened a way by which any nation so disposed might, 
when occasion required, avail itself of the rational and ethical 
method as expressed in arbitration. 

The differences existing between Great Britain and the 
Transvaal have resulted in an exceptionally severe war, which 
began before what is generally regarded as a casus belli had 
been reached. This circumstance shows the crudity often 
involved in the war method. Could the question in dispute 
have been submitted, by the consent of both parties, to a duly- 
constituted court of arbitration, the dispute might have been 
amicably settled. The adoption of this expedient would have 
required some sacrifice of natural pride—not perhaps a serious 
loss, in view of the abundance of that staple—but would not the 
gain to humanity have been greater? Would not the cause of 
civilization have been better promoted by an announcement to 
the world of the exact merits of this controversy, made by men 
of learning and impartiality—(such would presumably have 
constituted the arbitration court)—rather than by the victory 
of the stronger or more skillful martial power? Trial by battle 
will tell us which of the combatants has the better generals and 
soldiers, or the greater number of men and the more money, 
but it leaves us more befogged than before as to the real merits 
of the controversy. It is a fair presumption that the general 
prosperity of South Africa would have been better attained by 
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a settlement of the dispute through arbitration—the ethical 
method—than by war. Such a settlement would have left the 
two races, now so sharply separated by the animosities of con- 
flict, to unite quietly through trade relations and intermarriage. 
The superiority of British civilization would quietly have 
asserted itself through such means, and would gradually have 
established a peaceable and genuine paramountcy. Will the 
real gain to either of the parties in conflict, or to the world at 
large, be greater by the violent method? An enormous incent- 
ive has been given to the increase of European armaments,— 
already an intolerable burden,—while South Africa will be left 
with gaping wounds for at least a generation. 

In regard to our relations with the Filipinos, this should be 
said: If our Administration at Washington had been actuated 
by the high purpose of promoting the welfare of the inhabitants 
of the archipelago, aiming only to obtain such commercial 
advantages as were consistent with that object, it would not 
have treated with Spain alone in determining the disposition of 
the islands, but would have granted the fullest opportunity to 
the Filipinos themselves to make known their wishes in that 
regard. This policy would have been a recognition, on our 
part, of the belief that the law of growth and civilization should 
act in harmony with the ethical law. If in the application of 
such a policy we had encountered objections so great, on the 
part of those whose interests we sincerely sought to protect, 
that those obstacles seemed insurmountable without war, then 
we could have invoked the principle and expedient of arbitra- 
tion, in order to determine the equities of the case and that all 
parties in the controversy might agree as to a wise and just 
policy to be pursued. 

But what is to be said of the ethics of the policy we did 
adopt? A just judgment upon the merits of any public ques- 
tion should be sought first, by determining the fundamental 
principles from which it is to be viewed, and then by gaining 
an accurate and comprehensive knowledge of the facts. We 
cannot interpret the facts satisfactorily without first fixing our 
point of view in well-defined principles; while our principles 
will be more or less misty and bodiless unless we incarnate them 
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in facts. The seed thought of the American democracy, as well 
as the Golden Rule, offers perfectly clear and definite ideas by 
which we may judge ethically the Philippine question and 
determine our duty to the people of those islands. If we are 
sincere and loyal Americans, the convictions of duty to which 
those ideas lead us will at once determine our action. 

There are those who would teach us that the practical princi- 
ples of morality, which we find produce such admira- 
ble results in guiding us through the tangled path of personal 
duty, do not apply to the wider questions of national duty. it 
is most important, of course, to determine whether such teach- 
ing is valid: whether it is really true that we ought to cultivate 
feelings of love and justice toward men and women whom we 
meet in personal or business relations, while we must be com- 
pelled by some inexorable law at once to abandon these cher- 
ished ideas, when we are to deal with these same persons in 
nationalities ; whether it is somehow ordained that upon passing 
the boundary line that runs between relationships among indi- 
viduals and relationships among groups or nations, we must at 
once change our feelings, our code of morals, and our methods, 
from tenderness, sympathy, co~:sideration, justice, to merciless 
hardness of heart, adopting methods which entail devastation, 
destruction and death. If this be true, a horrible anarchy is 
introduced into man’s life, a double nature is required of him, 
a combination of saint and fiend which possibly is necessary, 
but which seems to me infinitely revolting to the intelligent and 
rational mind. Such a mind looks for order, continuity, and 
harmony of result throughout the entire range of human life. 
Let us try to discover whether this is really true; whether the 
seed thought of Christianity and of democracy, which are 
essentially the same, and from which we propose to regard this 
question, will not show us a way, or at least the approach to a 
way, for harmonizing the smaller and the greater duty ;—the 
law of growth with the law of ethics. I cannot conceive a truly 
just-minded man in action who does not at least try in all his 
relations with his fellow-men to do to them as he would have 
them do to him under like circumstances; who does not feel 
himself obliged to work toward conditions under which these 
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extremely simple, but most comprehensive, principles shall gov- 
ern every relationship of life. This is a principle that not only 
commends itself most fully to the uncorrupted mind, but one 
which ultimately will prove to be the richest in its fruitage. 
This idea is now, of course, as it ever will be, obnoxious to the 
spirit of human selfishness. 

The thought of American democracy reasons broadly thus: 
Men are created to be equal; not equal in talent or wealth, of 
course, but in rights: equal in the right to develop, without a 
straight-jacket being put on them by others, such dormant abil- 
ities as God has endowed them with. Government which is 
true,—government par excellence, derives its just powers from 
the consent of the governed. There may be moments when 
those powers are held in suspense by the necessities of the case, 
but always back of that temporary suspense must be an 
acknowledgment of the right to the full enjoyment of those 
powers. Government by force is tyranny. There is profound 
truth in this, but like the great truths of the Gospel, there are 
many who stumble at it as they do over the Sermon on the 
Mount. The government of arbitrary force is attractive, for it 
produces quick results, but they are not sure or strong results. 
The autocrat is wasting his own finest power because he is 
irresponsible; while his subject-slave lies dwarfed and stunted 
at his feet, because the rain and sunshine of liberty, that great- 
est of all forces in promoting moral! and mental growth, have 
been denied him. The fault on one side is power squandered. 
On the other, it is power too weak to come to the birth. This 
is the wisdom of Abraham Lincoln when he said: “No man is 
good enough to govern another without that other’s consent.” 
Negro slavery in America illustrated perfectly the vice of abso- 
lute power in practice. It gave us on the one side the irrespon- 
sible tyrant; on the other the irresponsible slave. It was crim- 
inal in its nature, though that criminality rested not alone upon 
any one man, or any section of the country, because it was a 
violation of fundamental rights. That violation cursed alike the 
man who seemed to profit by and to enjoy the wrong, and he 
who most obviously suffered from it. It developed in the 
master this idea of irresponsibility; it pandered to his vices, 
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whether of greed or of lust. It prevented all growth—trye 
growth—on the part of the slave. It violated in practice so 
evidently the Eighth and the Seventh Commandments that one 
can hardly understand how it could have been defended as it 
was by those who professed belief in the decalogue. But a great 
commercial interest was in those days as clever in juggling with 
ethical law as a similar interest is in our day. Slavery was 
defended along the same general lines which have been fol- 
lowed in apology for our Philippine war. 

Let us now glance at the essential facts of the Philippine 
case, having stated the basis of ethical theory from which we 
propose to view them. It is important to understand what these 
facts are, for they have been most persistently misrepresented 
alike by the authorities and a large part of the press. Granting, 
for argument’s sake, that war was necessary as a means for 
doing away with the incompetent and cruel power of Spain in 
Cuba, and giving to the people of that distracted island liberty 
and order under which to pursue their life, the declaration with 
which we began that war was unexceptionable. We declared 
that Cuba was, and of right ought to be, free and independent. 
This declaration, as Carl Schurz has ably pointed out, was 
made on the supposition that Spain had forfeited the rights 
which she originally possessed by the persistent cruelty and 
incompetency of her rule. This declaration signified that the 
Spanish title to Cuba, for these reasons, was extinguished. It 
is clear, therefore, as Mr. Schurz argues, with convincing logic, 
that if the Spanish title in Cuba was extinguished thus, so that 
we felt justified in going to war to drive her authority from the 
island, then in the case of any other islands owned by Spain, 
where equal or even greater cruelty and incompetency had 
existed, where moreover we had driven her authority out by 
force of arms, the Spanish title was completely extinguished, 
and therefore was not a purchasable commodity. The force of 
this reasoning would seem to be irresistible, and the facts on 
which it rests in the case of the Philippines are even stronger 
than those relating to Cuba. How then were we morally justi- 
fied in paying twenty million dollars for this extinguished title 
under which Spain had once held the Philippines? Or how are 
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we further justified in claiming that this purchase gave us the 
right to assert our authority over the inhabitants of the islands, 
whom we had urged to revolt against Spain, and who had inci- 
dentally, without objection from us, organized a government 
of their own which had extended its authority over practically 
the whole of the Island of Luzon, and to parts of other islands? 
Is there any law of social or national progress which compelled 
us to fall into such a manifest logical and moral contradiction 
as this situation presents? The treatment which Spain had 
accorded the Philippines was more extreme and aggravated in 
its cruel oppression than that which she had given Cuba. The 
most cursory glance at the facts revealed in the Filipino insur- 
rection of 1896 against Spanish authority shows this to be the 
case. 

Let us glance at these facts. An insurrection breaks out, 
caused mainly by cruel taxation and extortion practised upon 
the people, for which the Spanish government is partly to 
blame, but mainly the imperium in imperio of Spanish ecclesi- 
astical domination. The revolt, like that in France during the 
great Revolution, manifests itself first, by reasonable protests 
and efforts at the reformation of abuses on the part of a group 
of more or less highly educated and civilized Filipinos, of whom 
suchmenas José Rizaland Emilio Aguinaldo are examples. The 
aims and methods of these men are patriotic and honorable. 
They seek to reform abuses and to avoid cruel and barbarous 
methods of warfare. The common people commit upon occa- 
sion some terrible excesses, just as was the case in France, but 
the behavior of the Spaniards naturally provokes such outrages. 
Hundreds of the insurgents are shot upon mere suspicion or 
without trial, while, at the instigation of some of the ecclesiasts 
themselves, the tortures of the Inquisition are employed to ex- 
tort confessions of guilt or evidence against suspected persons. 
A merciful Captain General, Blanco, will not serve the blood- 
thirsty purposes of such men. A Polavieja is necessary. Rizal, 
guilty of no crime that anyone in England or America wou!d 
judge as such, at the instigation of the clerical party was shot. 
The insurrection for the time expires with the treaty of Biac- 
nabato, under which reforms asked for are promised, but never 
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given by the Spanish Governor General Rivera. Deportation 
of Aguinaldo and his associates is agreed to in consideration 
of the reforms promised and of $800,000 in silver to be paid in 
compensation for losses sustained by the Filipinos during the 
insurrection. Only a half of this money, $400,000, is paid 
over and deposited in bank at Hongkong to be held there 
untouched by individual Filipinos. This is ultimately released 
to purchase arms and ammunition for a renewal of the insur- 
rection, which was prompted by Consul General Pratt and Ad- 
miral Dewey, under the understanding on Aguinaldo’s part 
that treatment similar to that promised Cuba—ultimate inde- 
pendence under an American protectorate—was to be granted 
by us. It was upon this understanding, clearly stated by Aguin- 
aldo in interviews held in Singapore on and about the 24th of 
April, 1898, that he was to lift again the banner of insurrection 
against Spain. There can be no question as to this understand- 
ing, for it was printed in detail in the Singapore Free Press of 
May 4th, certified to as substantially correct by Consul General 
Pratt, and it now forms a part of the record of our State De- 
partment in Washington. 

The insurrection thus organized ten days before the sinking 
of the Spanish fleet in Manila evidently had as its object the 
extinction of the Spanish power in the Islands, for Admiral 
Dewey’s telegram to Washington, of March 31, which has 
only recently come to light, stated that upon the fall of Manila, 
which would occur almost immediately upon attack, the islands 
would come into our hands, or into those of the insurgents. 
This would seem to show that the claim is unfounded which has 
been made and generally accepted by the American people, that 
responsibility for these islands was providentially given to us, 
that it was unsought and unexpected until after the battle of 
Manila effected the destruction of the Spanish fleet. It now 
seems clear that this, instead of being unexpected, had been 
carefully arranged for previous to the battle of Manila. 

Under what code of ethics accepted among men can the treat- 
ment which these Filipino chiefs received be excused? What 
law of social evolution required such treatment? As Rear- 
Admiral Bradford testified before the Peace Commission in 
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Paris, Aguinaldo was our ally. We were responsible for all 
his acts; we were bound to protect him. Our two leading rep- 
resentatives in the East, Admiral Dewey and Mr. Pratt, ar- 
ranged that he should conduct an insurrection in the islands 
against Spain, with the understanding that the same treatment 
was to be accorded him and his people that had been givea 
Cuba; that they were to have independence. The authorities 
in Washington knew what had occurred, and whether or not 
they authorized the arrangement, they did not protest against 
it. They took their share of the results, in taking possession of 
Manila; and then, after the insurgents had driven out the 
Spaniards under our general directions, and had organized a 
government which their understanding of the bargain justified 
them in doing, we proceeded, without asking their consent, to 
buy sovereignty over them from that nation which, according 
to the theory we had ourselves announced, had lost all just title 
to their territory. When they objected, as naturally they would 
to such a transaction, those in authority declared war upon 
them; a war unjustified by the American Constitution. War 
was forced on the Filipinos in two ways. First, by issuing a 
proclamation on December 21, 1898, seven weeks before the 
treaty of peace was ratified, claiming sovereignty over the 
islands. Second, by firing the first shot on the night of Febru- 
ary 4, at a point outside the limits of Manila, and therefore 
outside territory to which we were entitled under the terms of 
the protocol. The fight which then immediately ensued between 
our forces and the Filipinos stationed near that place, was 
promptly disavowed by the insurgent leader, but the American 
general, apparently acting under orders from his home govern- 
ment, insisted upon continuing the conflict. 

We have here every condition which justifies the assertion 
that this was a war of “criminal aggression.” It has continued 
up to the present time at great cost to us, with much loss to our 
troops, and of course, with a far greater loss to those whom we 
obliged to be our enemies. This transaction certainly is con- 
trary to all sound ethical principles, and to the American polit- 
ical idea. It has involved the grossest violation of the declara- 
tion upon which we entered the Spanish war, a most striking 
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betrayal of the faith of a simple and trusting people, enormous 
financial losses, as well as sacrifices of human life and happi- 
ness. Up to this time it does not seem to have yielded either the 
return, or the prospect of a return, in commercial advantages, 
which its advocates have anticipated, and consequently it does 
not seem to have been justified even by that plausible theory 
which demands a violation of humane sentiments and hitherto 
accepted notions of duty, in the interest of national expansion 
and the spread of a higher civilization. 

What would have been the result had we pursued a different 
course; had we nourished, instead of seeking to destroy, the 
natural growth of a free government, and had we fulfilled the 
understanding and realized the hopes of Aguinaldo and his 
associates who were brought over from Hongkong to Manila? 
It does not seem difficult to answer that question. These men 
organized a government which had peaceable possession of 
almost the entire island of Luzon, and which exerted an evident 
influence in nearly all the islands, if not quite all, which did not 
fall within the Mohammedan group. Had we said to them, as 
it is evident Admiral Dewey and our other representatives in 
the East had first thought weintended todo: We sympathize with 
you; we will protect you in your experiment. Showthat youcan 
be as humane and just in the exercise of your authority as you 
have been already, and we will engage to prevent other nations 
from encroaching upon your liberty. By such treatment we 
would have retained the affection and sympathy of these people. 
Would we not have demonstrated to the entire East that the 
United States is a country capable of resisting the temptation 
to which others have succumbed? That we are not guilty of 
deceiving and oppressing those who are not strong enough to 
enforce their rights by power of arms? The moral influence so 
exerted would have given us prestige not only in the East but 
in South America, to the great benefit of our commercial 
interests. 

There is an old adage that “honesty is the best policy” ; while 
it does not reach so far or strike as deep as an exact code of 
ethics, it seems at least superior to that doctrine which teaches 
that the moment we get beyond the individual and reach the 
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larger social group or nation we must, in order to promote our 
strength and growth, violate the rights of others, and even rob 
and kill them. There are those who point to our national 
growth on this continent in its apparent disregard of the rights 
of the Indians, to justify this theory. They say extermina- 
tion, removal, or wrong of some kind, was a hard necessity in 
our treatment of the Indians, in order that a greater good might 
come to civilized humanity in our own advancement. The 
writer knows something of our Indian question, both from the 
theoretical and the practical point of view, having been for 
many years actively engaged in efforts for its solution. It was 
indeed necessary that our national growth should not have been 
impeded ; necessary, too, that the Indians’ old condition should 
not have been maintained; but it was nevertheless quite possi- 
ble, and is still, to bow to the law of growth and yet not violate 
the higher law of justice in this regard—quite possible to har- 
monize the two laws. Where they have not been harmonized 
is generally in cases where some individual man or some group 
of men who wished to fill their own pockets at the expenses of 
their neighbors, came in to manipulate the functions of govern- 
ment. It is perfectly possible to meet all the needs of the grow- 
ing race in the best and most practical way, and yet to preserve 
to the individual of the weaker race his rights and opportuni- 
ties. It is not the people as a whole who benefit by the contrary 
policy. They often have to pay a great price in war or other 
loss, for the immoral act; but it is the dishonest, unprincipled 
individual man who reaps the benefit of it. At this very time 
a bill is pending in the United States Congress, backed by 
a powerful lobby, which, if enacted into law, will rob an entire 
Indian tribe of its land and will violate the solemn treaty made 
with it by the United States Government. It will do more. It 
will put in jeopardy every other Indian reservation held under 
treaty and teach every Indian in the United States that a sol- 
emn promise from this government is worthless. Such an 
iniquity if perpetrated will not be done in obedience to any just 
law of growth. That law can operate in entire harmony 
with the other law of moral right. Such lands as these Indians 
do not need for their own sustenance, when brought to a civi- 
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lized state, they can readily be persuaded to sell for the benefit 
of bona fide white settlers. Thus the two laws can be made to 
work in unity. It is so in most other cases, not excluding those 
which come within international relations. Back of the specious 
philosophy which urges the other course will be found, in al- 
most every instance, the lurking hand of selfish greed. This 
selfishness which would leap moral boundaries to gratify its 
desires, is not strength, after all, but weakness. The decay of 
nations begins when they habitually turn a deaf ear to the 
teachings of the ethical law, and a willing one to the delusive 
whisperings of greed and power. 
HERBERT WELSH. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





“LADIES AND GENTLEMEN.” 


1. The occasion of these remarks was a correspondence in 
the Daily Chronicle a few months back. I refer to it only from 
memory, and I believe that it contained some good letters; but 
taken as a whole, it impressed me painfully. I thought that 
there was little if any attempt to go below the purely conven- 
tional point of view, and to ask what these symbols—the terms 
Lady and Gentleman—really mean, and whether or no they 
carry a tradition of value to mankind. 

The discussion appeared to me to go off into considerations 
about the ratio between the cubic content of the front hall in a 
man’s house, and his gentlemanly qualities. It is a kind of 
calculation in which I have no skill. 

According to my recollection, no one definitely asked the 
question: “Is there anything, precious to humanity, repre- 
sented by these titles; and if so, what is it?” 

I believe in Ladies and Gentlemen, and this ignoring the 
point at issue seemed to me very sad. 

2. There is a difficulty or paradox threatening every ap- 
proach to this subject; and in a blundering way even that cor- 
respondence showed it to have been felt. 

It springs, perhaps, from the very ardor of our Christianity, 
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our democratic spirit, and our Teutonic gospel of work. We 
have learned to say, What really matters in human nature 
is—goodness, perhaps, or ability, or “backbone”; all that we 
call “character.” And having said this, we really do not know 
where to put certain other human qualities; we have, in our 
rough working theory, simply no place left for them. 

And so we get our puzzle. The man who has the root of 
the matter in him (say, in religion, character, courage, dis- 
interestedness,) is any man’s equal. ‘A man’s a man for a’ 
that.” “The honest man’s the noblest work of God.” Noth- 
ing can be better than the best, and a strong inner life, or a 
great definite achievement, a great mind or heart or will, ts 
the best. To be Lady or Gentleman adds nothing. How can 
any qualities add anything to the best? 

And yet, “the quality’—what a significant phrase—is 
valued. There is something in it which appeals to man wher- 
ever he is civilized in any degree worth mentioning. The very 
efforts made to explain it away are proofs of it. “Nature’s 
gentlemen,” “true” ladies and gentlemen, we are told, may be 
found in any rank or country. Very likely; but the sugges- 
tion shows that they have a quality which is valued, and which 
is not possessed by all. 

Thus we are in a contradiction; and because in a contradic- 
tion we are also in an uneasy sensitive frame of mind. We 
admit that the quality exists—the quality of being a lady or 
gentleman—and we show in practice that we value it. But 
still not really knowing what to make of it we turn round and 
disparage it, and grumble that the distinction indicated has 
no real basis, and would be better away. 

We want some intelligible account of the relation of these 
qualities to the recognized sterling attributes of human char- 
acter. 

3. Let us take some examples of defect in these qualities 
from which we may form a rough judgment of their nature. 
And for our purpose, we may omit what in some respects is 
the most important case. That is to say, we need not give 
examples of acknowledged badness of mind or character mak- 
ing people unladylike or ungentlemanlike. They would give 
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us too much for our purpose. Our puzzle is, in brief, the 
question what is added to a good man or woman by being a 
gentleman or lady. In the case of a bad man or woman the 
basis of excellence is Jacking, and the absence of the super- 
structure is no paradox. The paradox would be if it were 
present; if bad people could be real ladies and gentlemen. 
Something like this can happen; and we will say a brief word 
on it below. 

But our examples, to solve our main paradox, must show 
us the difference, the addendum by which one who has sterling 
worth, and is a lady or gentleman, excels one who has sterling 
worth and is not. If a thoroughly good man or woman can 
fail in these qualities, what do they lose by it? What does 
humanity lose by it? 

We begin from the outside, with examples which may per- 
haps be thought wholly irrelevant, and work inwards to mind 
and character. 

I. Some of us need not go far to find a man who cannot raise 
his hat to a lady while he is riding a bicycle. Here we have a 
little failure in a matter of bodily training, and consequently 
a little failure to be equal to a certain trivial situation. Take 
another trivial case. It is noticeable nowadays, that in travel- 
ing by rail, especially in cold weather, a man who has lowered 
the carriage window to let himself out will usually replace it 
before closing the door. This is one of the little democratic 
courtesies which we learn in the train and the omnibus, and 
which it is so pleasant to see making progress amongst us. 
But to replace the window when the door is open, and often 
with only one hand free, is just a little difficult, and one envies 
the people who can jerk it into place with a motion of their 
left hand. If you fumble with it, the little act of courtesy is 
spoilt; the people for whom it is being done are more put out 
than if you had let it alone. There are many other little in- 
stances where bodily skill makes life easier; a whole tableful 
of people may be disconcerted because you cannot carve prop- 
erly at dinner. From these cases we naturally pass to dancing 
and athletic exercises, riding, skating, rowing. Without sug- 
gesting that it is a serious duty for every one to be good at all 
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these things, we see quite plainly that each one of them is a 
means of being equal to a certain set of situations, in other 
words, of being pleasant and serviceable in certain ways and 
on certain occasions. An old gentleman in a novel by Wilkie 
Collins says that when he was young, people were expected 
to bring social qualities with them on social occasions, and now, 
as he sees that a croquet mallet and ball are the social qualities 
in demand, he will not fail to employ them. Some people, who 
detest croquet, may feel a little rebuked by this old gentleman. 

In short, as we have been told that all Fine Art is athletic, 
it would seem that the same is true of some qualities of the 
lady or gentleman. This was a Greek and medizval idea, an 
idea powerful among ourselves almost down to the last gen- 
eration, and probably, mutatis mutandis, it ought not to be lost. 

II. Let us turn to another set of defects, still half bodily, 
and, as I think, highly suggestive for our subject; defects in 
expression by language. The simplest and typical case is being 
in a foreign country, and either unable, or very imperfectly 
able, to speak the language. Under such conditions one is 
apt to feel oneself simply a brute beast; one cannot explain, 
nor apologize, nor thank any one for a courtesy. If conversa- 
tion is attempted, the sentences are certain to be awkward and 
abrupt, and very likely take a shape which, ‘according to the 
idiom of the country, is imperative or rude. I remember a 
German who had really assisted me in explaining my ticket 
coupon to the guard of the train, saying to me when the ex- 
planation was ended, “You can retain your seat.” To an 
English ear the form of that sentence implies a permission 
which might have been refused; and as I was in the right 
throughout, I was half annoyed, though in fact the speaker had 
rendered me a great service. Or again, when we made use 
of the club hut on a hill in Norway, and some Norwegians, 
apparently club members, were there, we could not say a word 
of thanks for the courtesy by which English travelers were 
allowed to lunch in the room. The Norwegians, indeed, were 
cleverer than we, for as there was a schoolboy in our party, 
and also one in theirs, they sent their schoolboy to ours to offer 
him a piece of cake, a pleasant courtesy, which we had no way 
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of returning. Here, too, is a comic incident, with a serious 
side. A friend of mine, bold, but not strong, in the French 
language, was staying somewhere in Brittany, and at table 
d’hote the conversation turned on French and English bathing 
fashions. My friend did his best to explain that in England 
we do not commonly wear costumes, but that men and women 
have separate bathing places. An elderly Frenchman regarded 
him with a horrified gaze, and then turned to his own party 
and reported to them in French that the Englishman had just 
told him how in England bathers do not wear costumes, and 
the men and women have the same bathing place. My friend 
was at the end of his French, and was forced to let the impres- 
sion remain. This is bad enough, but in even more serious 
matters what an impression of brutality such a misunderstand- 
ing might produce! It seems hardly too much to say that if 
we really knew each other’s language half the international 
complications would disappear. The same is obviously true, 
in the most literal as well as the most metaphorical sense, of 
intercourse between different classes, professions, political par- 
ties and other distinct elements within the same country. Of- 
fence, given and taken, depends very largely upon defects of 
language. 

III. Following the same clue we may now come closer to 
intelligence and will. In passing, we should once more note 
the instance of games, speaking now of those which demand 
some little attention and mental effort, but are in no way 
athletic. The principle is the same as before. For want of a 
modicum of skill and practice, in the present case not involving 
any special bodily gifts, we are unable to be pleasant and useful 
in certain ways. We may have good reason for the line we 
take, but the fact remains. One has heard a saying, “If the 
Queen asked you to play whist with her, and you could not, 
you would have to be a great philosopher not to feel a fool.” 
Or we may put it more strongly by saying, “If any old person 
or invalid desired you to play with him .’ Then we come 
to a set of defects almost affecting morality and intelligence. 
but yet on the whole compatible with “sterling worth.” Of 
these is slowness in recognizing people whom you meet, owing 
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frequently to pre-occupation or again to what may be called 
student’s paralysis—the tendency to hesitate too long whea 
some simple thing is to be done suddenly. This may of course 
give most serious annoyance absolutely without intention. The 
same result may be produced by strictly physical drawbacks— 
short sight for example. It has been said of Lord Sherbrooke 
(Mr. Lowe) that he simply could not see to find the people 
by talking to whom he might have made friends and become 
more popular than he was; so that a wholly false impression 
of him became current. Shyness, impatience, the flurry which 
prevents one from attending to others, may all be pretty much 
of this type, and are quite compatible with real readiness to do 
service. A very young and nervous lecturer, having been 
conscious of a bustle in the middle of his lecture, observed 
afterwards to a friend that he feared people had found him 
dull and gone out. On being answered that Miss X. had 
fainted from the heat, he exclaimed cheerfully, “Oh, that is 
all right then.” “Except for Miss X.,” his friend replied. But 
the lecturer was not a bad man. There is one opportunity 
which I should very much like to have over again. After lec- 
turing at Plymouth, in New England, I was going down to the 
station on my way West, when a gentleman who had been 
among my audience met me and offered me some flowers. 
They were some specimens of the Sabbatia which is a striking 
feature of the wet woods near Plymouth, and which would 
have been a pleasant memorial of the place. But I was fretted 
about my journey, and was carrying, I suppose, my bag and 
coat, and had, or thought I had, no hand to spare for the 
flowers, and declined to take them with me. It was not bad 
intention; it was quite unnecessary flurry. My action, how- 
ever, distresses me when I recall it. 

Closely akin to these is lack of conversation, a more inward 
phase corresponding to ignorance of another’s language. !t 
is a good old ideal that a gentleman should be able to talk 
properly to any one. Inability to do so is bad in any case, but 
worst of all as a class barrier. It may be urged that this is a 
symptom of a deeper want and not in itself a cause. But that 
is only half true. Even if you argue that learning to talk 
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means acquiring sympathy and intelligence which you had not 
before, still it is the case that they can be acquired in this way; 
but, really, to say that unexpressed sympathy is non-existent 
is pressing a good idea too far. You may havea true sympathy 
and understanding, and yet, from comparatively minor causes. 
fail to give it effect. This inarticulateness is like not knowing 
the language; and like it, makes you pro tanto inhuman. 

Another defect closely connected with this is “saying the 
wrong thing.” It is the greatest of errors to suppose that the 
first thing a man blurts out is what he really meant to say. To 
say what we mean needs training. What Ruskin says of tell- 
ing truth applies to it. “Telling truth is like writing fair; it 
comes only by practice.” 

Always excluding malicious intention, we may treat incon- 
siderateness from this same point of view. It means want of 
facility in picking up a new context. The persons we meet 
are more or less “unseen pieces’ whom we have to construe. 
If we have no gift or no practice, we construe them all wrong; 
we fail, that is, to piece together their real thought and wish 
out of the acts and words which we have to go by. 

All these latter and more intimate defects might be brought 
under the general heading of want of presence of mind. We 
are supposing that the man or woman has sterling worth; but 
there is, so to speak, an “uncultivated” margin all round his 
centre of thought and conduct. It is a margin which his mind 
has never thoroughly “cultivated”; has never worked over or 
been worked into, and therefore is not readily present in. 

Of course there are people who have a quality which is an 
opposite of this, and yet is also a defect—the defect of “having 
all their money in small change,” of being equal to small and 
every-day situations, and to no others. There is no difficulty 
of principle in this fact. All defects have false opposites which 
are as much defects as themselves. That is why people are 
half proud of certain faults; because they seem opposed to 
faults which are even worse. All sound characters, then, have 
their caricatures—the false opposites of those faults to which 
the sound characters are the true opposites. We are looking 
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for the nature of the sound character, and the existence of the 
caricature does not trouble us. 

IV. We are now ready to throw out one or two suggestions 
for a conclusion. If we review these groups of examples, they 
all seem to be obstructions or impediments ; failures, by reason 
of external or comparatively external incompetence, to express 
or display the intelligence or good-will that we really have. 
Either the body, or the mind in some special phase of activity— 
and we have plainly seen that these two regions are con- 
tinuous—has not been successfully made instrumental to work- 
ing out the great ends of life in details, in the sphere of little 
things or of daily routine. 

But these terms “obstructions” or “impediments” are meta- 
phors, and in this reference are a little dangerous. They favor 
unduly the popular view from which we started. They sug- 
gest the notion of “sterling worth” which is really and com- 
pletely there, but somehow screened off, like the sun behind 
a cloud. 

But we should bear in mind what the “obstruction” in these 
cases really means. It is this, that a certain margin of positive 
work, of the same kind as all moral growth and will-forma- 
tion, has been left undone. Morality, we know, is a second 
nature. All that is good and human in us means that a work 
has been accomplished; mind and body have been disciplined. 
impulses have been harmonized, the power of intelligence has 
asserted itself, right through and in our habits of thought and 
action. At the beginning of our development we are not a 
moral self, perhaps not a self at all. The self, certainly at 
least the moral self, is not born but made. Obstruction of the 
kind we have indicated, means that this work has been left im- 
perfect. 

Thus it is only a first approximation to say in the ordinary 
sense of the words, that the qualities of ladies and gentlemen 
are expressions of humanity and goodness, and the defect of 
them is a mere obstruction, a cloud which prevents us from 
seeing a humanity and goodness which are really there. If we 
say this, we have to remember that expression gives perfection 
and existence to what it expresses, and if there were no ex- 
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pression there could be nothing to express. The “obstruction” 
in these cases does not leave the soul and its qualities intact 
behind it like a fire behind a screen. It means that the process 
of making the soul actual, of making the man or woman, has 
never been completed. A quality may be real, though unex- 
pressed in minor ways, if it is expressed in great ones. But 
for all that it is the less real in as far as it is not expressed. 

The idea that goodness or sterling worth is somehow and 
in some way real, when it seems not to be actual at all, is some- 
times a very touching self-deception. We remember Dickens’ 
Joe Gargery, whose father was simply a ruffian, and who always 
ended any allusion to him by saying, “But my father were 
that good in his ’art, don’t you see.” 

On a first reading of Aristotle’s Ethics we are apt to com- 
plain that the excellences of social intercourse—agreeableness 
true modesty, and wit or the power of saying the right thing, 
ought hardly to be prominent in a serious treatise on moral 
qualities. But on further consideration we see how thorough 
and effective is the Greek moral idea of a life that embodies 
the right ratio in every situation—the beautiful life. We cer- 
tainly need to bear it in mind in correction of the more modern 
ideal of “sterling worth.” 

Thus I am led to suggest a simple account of the difference 
between the “quality” of lady and gentleman, and those solid 
endowments of intellect, heart, or character, which we have 
learned chiefly to value to-day. It is a question of nothing 
other than the degree in which intelligence and good-will have 
found expression in the detailed behavior of body and of mind. 
In this sense we may fearlessly say that a lady is higher than 
a mere woman, and a gentleman than a mere man. For, other 
things being equal, the lady is more of a woman, and the gen- 
tleman more of aman. Humanity is in them more thoroughly 
achieved ; something is perfected in them which is present, but 
not perfected, in the others. The human nature, which is a 
rough sketch in the one, is a finished work in the other. We 
may say if we like that to be a lady or a gentleman is only an 
expression or manifestation of “sterling worth,” but, in saying 
it, we have to bear in mind that expression, if not the whole 
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of the reality, is at least something apart from which there 
is no reality at all. 

V. Finally, we must say a word on the troublesome subject 
of the current usage of these terms in designating social classes. 

I am not in the very least degree frightened on behalf of my 
theory by the existence of sham ladies and gentlemen. No 
marked type, I should imagine, can exist without giving rise to 
its caricature. It is as in bad art—the expression of a genuine 
meaning can in some degree be imitated by a trick, and you 
can have a thing that looks clever or attractive, and yet has no 
idea in it, or a bad one. To some extent we are all of us con- 
tinually playing a trick like this. In trying to be like what we 
admire we hit off the emphasis wrongly, and reproduce less 
of its merits than of its defects. The point is too obvious to 
press, but it is sufficient to account for any quantity of false 
pretension to qualities which have something admirable in them. 
And then we may admit that all have defects, and the possession 
of the qualities is a matter of degree—and of direction. This 
latter point is highly illustrative of our principle, and the facts 
seem to me unquestionable, though much everyday prejudice 
contradicts them. A man who is a gentleman in one direction. 
in one section of his mind, so to speak, often, if not always, 
fails to be so in another. And, as a rule, he is a gentleman in 
what he understands, and less so, or not at all, in what he is 
ignorant of. I believe it to be merely prejudice which affirms 
that knowledge and experience generate an overbearing temper. 
A man who is accustomed to be heard with respect on one 
subject is often overbearing when he meets with opposition on 
some other matter, but not, I think, as a rule, in dealing with 
the matter which he has made his own. It must have struck 
others besides myself that men unaccustomed to writing seem 
sometimes to lose all self-restraint when they put pen to paper. 
and though good enough gentlemen in private life, seem not 
to know how to behave in the republic of letters. They never 
were there before, and they do not know the traditions and 
conventions of the place. So a soldier will become violent in 
a political discussion, but yet will treat a difference of opinion 
on a point of military technique with candor and with respect 
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for the views of others. We have long ago condemned the 
doctrine that virtue is knowledge; but this is partly because it 
has depths of meaning which we have never sounded. 

But all this makes no difference to the important question 
which is, not whether there is much of the false and much 
failure in the world; but whether there is enough of the true 
to be recognizable, in the intention which on the whole governs 
the application of the words Lady and Gentleman. 

There is one difficulty in asserting this, on the principle above 
suggested, which seems to me serious though not fatal. It may 
be said: “Well, grant that these terms are meant to mean the 
completest expression of humanity. You will judge, I sup- 
pose, where this is to be found, by considering who in fact can 
be said to make their humanity effectually felt; who are at 
home and at ease with the greatest number and variety of 
mankind. And these, surely, are the poor and the manual 
workers. They are at their ease, comfortable and kindly with 
a far larger part of mankind than “Ladies and Gentlemen” in 
the usual sense. On your principle, the application of the term 
should be reversed, and the qualities usually indicated by them 
should be condemned as a ground of exclusiveness.” 

I believe the fact alleged by the supposed objector to be true. 
and it seems to me very important, and not, as a rule, suffi- 
ciently considered. We have to think not merely of the kind- 
ness of the poor to one another, but of the free-masonry of the 
poor and the manual workers generally with one another, both 
with those of their own country and to a great extent with 
foreigners. The very definite and direct common experience 
of work, hardship and simple pleasures, seems to give them a 
power of being easily at home with one another. It is need- 
less to enlarge on this. I take it to be unquestioned that, unless 
some special cause of quarrel exists, a workman will be wel- 
comed by others, treated as a friend, and shown what courtesy 
and hospitality is in their power, pretty nearly all the world 
over. Of course in laying stress upon this point, I do not mean 
that this is all that could be said if our object were to form 
an estimate of their social qualities throughout. But this is 
the one point in which it might be urged that their life is on 
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an absolutely different footing from that of the more leisured 
classes. “C’est le peuple qui compose le genre humain,” and 
to be in touch with the people, it may be said, is to have mas- 
tered the full expression of humanity. 

Still, we must never judge by numbers in a question of com- 
pleteness. We must consider how far the possibilities of human 
nature, as experience vouches for them, are realized. And it 
seems clear that what forms the strength of the life of manual 
workers is also, for our present purpose, its weakness ; that is 
the simplicity of its situations. For this has the result of leav- 
ing, as a rule, a great part of human nature in them “uncul- 
tivated.” We have found that the defects which we passed in 
review amounted pretty much to forms of inarticulateness ; and 
inarticulateness* is a leading characteristic of manual workers 
The frightful language which some of them habitually use. 
means, I take it, merely this; they feel emphatic about some- 
thing, and the accustomed epithet presents itself because truer 
modes of emphasis are not at command. Ultra refinement here 
joins hands with its opposite. The use of “jolly” in University 
talk seems a counterpart, for inarticulateness, to the coster- 
monger’s most deeply tinted epithet. And the best workmen 
would themselves, I think, deplore as a misfortune incident to 
the simplicity of their training what might be called the pas- 
sive form of inarticulateness, inability to meet a new point of 
view or another person’s position with sympathetic apprecia- 
tion. The power to respond in this way is a thing which I be- 
lieve they are eager to acquire, but no one who observes them 
in controversy can think that they have attained it. 

I have ascribed certain limitations to the hardness and sim- 
plicity of the workman’s life. But before concluding this arti- 
cle I should like to refer to an utterance which shows the im- 
mense importance of training and family tradition quite apart 
from differences of income. It is contained in the views ex- 








* It is very striking that workmen, especially in the country, will often show an 
articulateness in their work, which they are trained in, entirely beyond anything 
they can express in speech, which they are not trained in. They will execute care- 
fully and precisely a piece of work, which you can’t feel at all assured that they 
have understood when you talk it over beforehand. 
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pressed by the late T. H. Green in consequence of his work as 
an assistant commissioner of the Endowed Schools Commis- 
sion of 1864. He found at that time in the course of his very, 
careful personal investigation, a most remarkable difference 
between the start in school life obtained by children of the 
professional and those of the commercial class, owing entirely 
to the difference of educational standard between the two 
classes. This difference need not in the least coincide with a 
difference of income. It depends on the love of culture, and the 
habit of using books, and speaking English correctly, and the 
recognition of knowledge as something worth having. It is 
to be hoped that things are not now as they were thirty years 
ago. The Board Schools are changing many things, and this 
perhaps among them. But if it were true that between any two 
contiguous social strata there was a difference of this kind, or 
in as far as there is such a difference, man’s natural respect for 
complete humanity will probably insist on marking it by the 
use of the terms which we are discussing. 

Thus I suggest that the qualities pointed out by the words 
Lady and Gentleman are precious to humanity; they are its 
completion by effective utterance; and, roughly speaking, so- 
cial usage intends to teach us to look for them in dispositions 
formed by careful and high-minded education, within families 
or schools where it has been an object to train the bodily and 
mental habits to be in detail the efficient expression of human 


nature at its best. 
B. BoSANQUET. 
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AIMS AND ILLUSTRATIONS IN PRACTICAL 
ETHICS. 


My intention, in this paper, is to consider, in the first place. 
certain general aims in Practical Ethics, apropos of what Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick calls, in his latest book, “Practical Ethics,” 
the “aims of the London Ethical Society,” but which may now 
be described as the aims of “the Union of Ethical Societies.” 
In connection with the general aims, I shall then give, at con- 
siderable length, examples of discrepancies between current 
ethical views and what I concede to be utilitarian morality. In 
a subsequent article, I intend to deal with obstacles in practical 
ethics. 

I have explained elsewhere why I have allied myself to the 
utilitarian school of ethics, and, I may add, that, almost in- 
variably, throughout this paper, I shall adhere to the terms 
“utilitarian” and “utilitarianism.” I do not accept the objec- 
tions urged against these terms; they are manifestly more con- 
venient than the lengthy “universalistic hedonism” ; while the 
mere hedonism alone, hedonic or hedonistic, although they may, 
with advantage, be used occasionally to vary the phraseology, 
are admittedly not sufficiently distinctive. 

Referring to the “London Ethical Society,” Professor Sidg- 
wick writes: “The first and most important of the aims that 
we have stated is, “To assist individual and social efforts after 
right living.’ ” 

Well, this at once suggests the very big and difficult ques- 
tion—co-extensive with the whole of ethics—What is right 
living ? 

After enunciating the primary aim, Professor Sidgwick al- 
ludes to various obstacles that stand in the way of its fulfill- 
ment, and enlarges on the intellectual obstacles, as summed up 
in the phrase, “the imperfection of knowledge.” Later on, 
however, in connection with what appears to be the second 
aim of the ethical society or societies, after explaining that he 
does not say “there is no important difference of opinion 
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amongst philosophers,” with zegard to “the details and par- 
ticulars of morality,” he contends that “it is, at any rate, not 
sufficient to prevent a broad, substantial agreement as to the 
practical ideal of a good life.” He adds: “And I think that 
philosophers of the most diverse schools may combine on the 
basis of this broad and general agreement with each other, and 
with earnest and thoughtful persons who are not philosophers 
in their practical ideals.” 

While it may, no doubt, be said that there is a broad and 
substantial agreement among philosophers and others as to a 
considerable part of the practical ideal of a good life, in like 
manner, it may be maintained, that here, also, there is a wide 
and substantial disagreement. Indeed, such disagreement is in- 
volved in Professor Sidgwick’s admission, in effect, that there 
is an important difference of opinion among philosophers with 
regard to the details and particulars of morality. 

Again, although Professor Sidgwick informs us that it is 
one of the express principles of the “‘Ethical Society” that “the 
good life is to be realized by accepting and acting in the spirit 
of such common obligations as are enjoined by the relationship 
of family and society,” he goes on to say that, “when we look 
closer at these common obligations, we find that they are act- 
ually determined by tradition and custom to so great an extent 
that, if we subtracted the traditional element, it would be very 
difficult to say what the spirit of the obligation was.” He 
proceeds to refer to the historic change in the family relations, 
and afterwards writes: “When, then, from this historic sur- 
vey, we turn to scrutinize our own ideal of family duty, how 
are we to tell how much of it belongs to mere tradition, whici 
the river of progress will sweep away, and how much belongs 
to the indestructible conditions of the well-being of life, propa- 
gated as human life must be propagated?’ “The same, too,” 
he remarks, “may be said of social relations—what social 
classes owe to each other, according to our commonly accepted 
ideal of morality, depends on traditions which result from a 
gradual development, are going through a process of change, 
and are actually assailed by doubts and controversies, often of 
a deep and far-reaching kind.” 
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Surely all this seems to show that there is an aim which 
should take precedence of the aim of assisting efforts after 
right living, and that that aim may be put thus: To help to 
discover what ts right living,—or what is wrong and wanting 
in the current conception of right living. 

I have also to suggest an aim which may be taken in con- 
junction with, or as supplementary to the aims of helping to 
discover what is right living and of assisting efforts towards 
such living. It may be expressed as follows: By means of 
ample demonstration of how modes of conduct may respectively 
injure and benefit others, to try to foster, through the sympa- 
thies, the desire to do what is right. 

A further aim of the “Ethical Society” is to “invite all its 
members ‘to assist in constructing a Theory or Science of Right, 
which, starting with the reality and validity of moral distinc- 
tions, shall explain their mental and social origin, and connect 
them in a logical system of thought.’” Belonging, as this does 
to the domain of theoretical ethics, it is beyond the scope of 
my paper. Nevertheless, I may observe that, to ask those mem- 
bers of an ethical society who have allied themselves to dis- 
tinct and very different schools of ethics to co-operate in con- 
structing a Theory of right, appears to me to propose an im- 
possibility, if not an absurdity. Mr. Sidgwick seems to ex- 
pect much from “‘sympathetic efforts at mutual understanding 
and interpenetration of ideas.” But looking at actual facts, we 
find there is, as yet, hardly an approach to agreement upon 
fundamental points. And this aim is not presented as a vague. 
future ideal, but as a proposal applicable to the present time. 
Again, with regard to inviting the so-called “plain man” to 
take part in the theoretical treatment of ethics—or any theo- 
retical treatment that can be called science—surely this means 
to ask the unscientific to attempt scientific work, without scien- 
tific study. Even supposing it should be admitted that “the 
judgments of practical men as to what ought to be done in 
particular circumstances are often far sounder than the reasons 
they give for them,” in the aim before us, it is not the practical 
conclusions, but the reasons that are required. 

It may be supposed that the second aim of the ethical society, 
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not before stated,—“‘to free the current ideal of what is right 
from all that is merely traditional and self-contradictory, and 
thus to widen and perfect it’—practically amounts to the same 
thing as the aim of helping to discover what is right living. 
But I hold that the two are not identical. We have not simply 
to free the current ideal from what is traditional and self- 
contradictory: there is, in my opinion, a large amount of dis- 
crepancy, of different kinds, between it and a more correct or 
really utilitarian ideal, which would therefore to a considerable 
extent require to be remodelled, rather than merely widened 
and perfected. 

To exemplify, let us return to the family relations, and after 
these have furnished us with a set of examples, we shall lock 
for further instances to the social relations. My purpose being 
to emphasize my contention by bringing together a number 
of illustrations within a limited space, to refer systematically 
to the origin and growth of the family and social relations 
would, of course, be an impossibility. Nor do I intend to make 
any pronouncement as to changes that may occur in a future 
more or less remote.* 

Proceeding to the family, we shall take first the relation of 
parenthood. That the duty of endeavoring to preserve health 
is very specially and in the highest degree obligatory upon 
those likely to become parents would certainly form part of a 
utilitarian morality, but it is not—or not to any marked extent 
—embodied in the current ethical ideal. Then, while popu- 
lar opinion may be held to condemn the parenthood of those 
manifestly suffering, say, from tubercular or mental disease, it 
does not condemn that of many others who would rightly come 
under the category of the parentally unfit. As regards physical 
unfitness, I refer, for instance, to those who, while not actually 











































* I may also add that space does not permit allusion to more than a few of the 
objections that have been, or may be raised to the instances I mean to give: little 
more than an epitome of these examples is practicable. And, as regards illustra- 
tions, I intend to borrow from Spencer, while part of them—but only part of them, 
by his own admission—may have been derived from the teachings of Biology, they 
can all, I consider, be readily upheld from the standpoint of non-evolutional utili- 


tarianism. 
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declared to be in consumption, have inherited a strongly con- 
sumptive taint, or have otherwise naturally poor constitutions. 
and those who have become enfeebled by over-work, afflictions 
excesses, etc. It is hardly necessary to explain that it is of 
incalculable moment to human well-being that there should 
be an inheritance of, at least, fairly sound constitutions, and 
non-inheritance of unsound, or thoroughly enfeebled constitu- 
tions. As Mill argues in the “Liberty”: “The fact of causing 
the existence of a human being is one of the most responsible 
actions in the range of human life. To undertake this re 
sponsibility—to bestow a life which may either be a curse or 
a blessing—unless the being on whom it is to be bestowed will 
have, at least, the ordinary chances of a desirable existence, is 
a crime against that being.” He might have added—and a 
crime against society. Of mental unfitness for parenthood. 
apart from actual mental disease, there is hereditary tendency 
to insanity, such stupidity or incapacity as results, for example 
in a man’s proving himself to be an utter failure in whatever 
occupation he may have engaged, or, in the case of a woman 
who has never been a bread-winner, one who would justly be 
described as excessively or incorrigibly silly,—and who, I may 
add, is generally, if not nearly always specially prone to deceit. 
(That there is a wide experience in support of this idea is evi- 
denced by the well-known Scotch saying: “Wiles help weak 
folk.”) Finally, as to moral unfitness, the current ethics can 
scarcely be said to give a distinct veto against the procreation 
even of the convicted criminal and confirmed drunkard, and 
still less does it condemn that of those, for instance, who are 
notoriously shady in business transactions, and those known to 
be thoroughly unreliable as regards debts and obligations gen- 
erally: in a word, the conspicuously dishonorable. A utilitar- 
ian ideal would begin with endeavor to lessen inherited weak- 
nesses and evil tendencies by striving to promote a public opin 
ion opposed to the multiplication of the weaklings and the un- 
worthy. But such endeavor has no place amongst the duties 
of the ordinary or current ideal. 

Again, the received ethics does not include the duty of lim- 
iting offspring, which, in utilitarian morality, would be im- 
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perative from different points of view. There is the pressure 
of population, an immensely important consideration when we 
take into account the many evils, physical, mental and moral, 
that spring from undue pressure. As an instance of a moral 
evil, I may mention Dr. Bain’s having frequently remarked to 
me that, since he can recollect, there has been a large increase 
of manceuvering and unveracity in connection with appoint- 
ments of all kinds; a result which he attributes mainly to ex- 
cessive competition—i. ¢., overcrowding. Again, while, of 
late, there has been much talk of the “demoralization of litera- 
ture,” little or nothing has been said as to what is certainly an 
essential factor in the case, and, indeed, may be called the first 
cause of whatever deterioration exists—excess of population 
forcing so many into literary as well as into other fields of 
work. Then, as Mill writes: “In a country either over- 
peopled, or threatened with being so, to produce children be- 
yond a very small number, with the effect of reducing the re- 
ward of labor by their competition, is a serious offence against 
all who live by the remuneration of their labors.” In respect 
of the children themselves, that the family should be very 
small is necessary in order that the parents may do anything 
like justice to each child. And as to the generality of the 
mothers of large families, in particular those of the poorer 
classes, when in addition to household duties otherwise, they 
try to attend properly, even to the more obvious wants of their 
children—apart from the laborious and most difficult task of 
adequate training—unless they are exceptionally strong, they 
cannot fail to be over-worked and more or less enfeebled. It 
has been popularly supposed that limitation of offspring was 
objected to by the evolutional school; but let us note what Mr. 
Spencer writes in his latest volume on ethics. Referring to a 
future period, he speaks of the pressure of population being 
rendered small—“proximately by prudential restraints, and 
ultimately by decrease of fertility.” The doctrine referred to 
is also frequently met by the argument that our pressure of 
population leads to colonization, and hence to extension f 
empire. Well, the counter arguments to this, of course, are. 
that we may be over-burdened with territory, that in “providing 
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new fields for our surplus population,”—as the phrase goes,— 
we may have weighted ourselves with an altogether excessive 
load of responsibility, and increased far too much the risks of 
war with all its horrors, and its terribly retrogradeinfluence upon 
the course of civilization; moreover, that we have taken too 
little into account climatic effects upon races, and the fact that 
there are regions unsuitable for being inhabited by natives of 
our country. Once more, the younger members of large fam- 
ilies, born when their parents have, to some extent at least, 
been weakened by the toil and troubles of life, are, for the most 
part, feebler physically than their older brothers and sisters, 
and therefore more likely to swell the ranks of the unfit. 
Regarding the duties of parents to children, as compared 
with the current ideal, utilitarian ethics would prescribe a much 
more stringent acceptation of parental responsibility, in respect 
to the time and trouble given to the training of children. And 
it would more clearly enjoin the obtainment for them, by their 
parents, so far as possible, of a happy childhood, not only on 
account of the immediate gain of happiness at the period when 
there is least counteracting care, but also because the cultiva- 
tion of susceptibilities to enjoyment is necessary for future 
happiness. On the other hand, it would condemn, much more 
emphatically, the over-indulgence of children, so common at 
the present time, and the procuring for them of elaborate and 
expensive enjoyments in place of simpler pleasures. As Mr. 
Spencer rightly argues, “a thoughtful beneficence will avoid 
a profuse ministration to childish desires,” and will endeavor 
to initiate, at least something like a relation between the merits 
of the child’s conduct and the benefits which he or she receives. 
Again, utilitarian morality would pronounce decisively against 
the undue bringing forward of children, and hence the undue 
fostering of self-confidence and self-assertion. Mr. Spencer 
enlarges on the duty of not showing favoritism in families, 
and the evil results which spring from undue partiality. But 
this duty is, I consider, sufficiently recognized in the current 
ideal, and does not, therefore, come within the range of my 
paper. What requires mention, however, is, that when the 
favoritism, so-called, consists merely in exhibiting a different 
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attitude to children whose conduct shows that they belong to 
higher and lower types of character, such behavior is not only 
defensible, but ethically desirable in the interest of the children. 
As to families of more mature years, a certain further diverg- 
ence between the prevailing and a truer ethical opinion would 
consist in full appreciation of the duty of not allowing parental 
interference to go beyond advice or injunction—#. e., not to 
extend to any manner of coercion in the important affairs of 
life, as, for instance, choice of a career and marriage selection. 
Again, as regards wealthy parents, whose means enable them 
to leave their children independent of a money-earning pur- 
suit, utilitarianism requires that they should fit them for the 
performance of some useful social function, so that they may 
not be mere “consumers of things which others produce.” 

Of matrimonial obligations, in later periods, there has un- 
doubtedly been a large increase in the number of concessions 
made to wives. Nevertheless, as Mr. Spencer points out, in the 
received ethical views, there is no distinct perception of the 
fact that it is the duty of husbands to make certain compensa- 
tions to their wives for the “antagonism between reproduction 
and individuation,”—their being more closely tied to home 
on account of the attention they have to give to children, with 
the consequent limitation of individual development, and the 
perturbations of health during the child-bearing period. 
Apropos of the health standpoint, I may add that the current 
ethics also fail to regard the duty incumbent upon both hus- 
band and wife—and upon relatives or friends living together— 
to make allowance for the depression and a certain amount of 
irritation which are the inevitable results of special forms of 
ailment, or general physical weakness, and also of great or very 
continuous worry. The prevailing morality enjoins upon us 
the duty of trying to be cheerful, or, at least, of displaying a 
calm fortitude in illness; but with respect to certain ailments, 
in particular, such injunction means asking impossibilities ; 
while no consideration is given to the fact that to persons of 
highly strung nervous organization, suffering is far more un- 
bearable than to those of coarser fibre. Moreover, as Dr. Bain 


observes in his essay, “Common Errors of the Mind,” “to 
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bid a man be habitually cheerful, he not being so already, is 
like bidding him treble his fortune, or add a cubit to his stature. 
The quality of a cheerful, buoyant temperament partly belongs 
to the original cast of the constitution—like the bone, the 
muscle, the power of memory, the aptitude for science or for 
music, and is partly the outcome of the whole manner of life.” 
As to the continuance of the marriage relation, the received 
ethics does not countenance any separation of husband and 
wife for reasons other than those that already suffice to bring 
about a legal dissolution of marriage. But the utilitarian ideal 
would include, for example, separation in cases of demoraliza- 
tion through intemperance; or where husband and wife 
discover after marriage that the moral endowment of the other 
is essentially defective—when either he or she may be de- 
scribed as thoroughly unreliable. For the person of average 
morality, and still more the man or woman of high moral 
character, to be constrained by public opinion to continue a 
union with one of low morale is a serious evil; and the evil 
is much increased when it involves responsibility for the exist- 
ence of children inheriting a low moral endowment. I fully 
acknowledge the practical difficulties, say as regards the main: 
tenance of a wife separating from her husband; but there 
ought to be, at least, a recognition of the fact that, so far as 
possible, attempts should be made to overcome these difficulties 
in the cases I refer to. 

Of the duties of children to parents, the popular ideal, al- 
though not the popular practice, may be said to include great. 
if not the utmost attention and almost, if not quite, unfailing 
obedience to parents, with little or no recognition of the quali- 
fications which utilitarianism, I consider, would steadily keep 
in view. These are, that the amount of attention and obedi- 
ence—I mean, of course, as required from adult members of 
families—should, in great measure, be guided by the character 
of the parents, the reasonableness or unreasonableness of their 
demands, the strength and capabilities of the children, their 
duties otherwise, and their duties to themselves. Mr. Spencer 
would appear to have been solely impressed with the idea that 
the current conception of filial beneficence inadequately recog- 
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nizes the imperativeness of the “constant attentions, small 
kindnesses and manifestations of affection’ due to parents; 
and particularly to aged parents, who would otherwise “suffer 
the weariness of monotonous days.” No doubt, such devotion 
may be due to some, and perhaps to a very considerable num- 
ber of parents, but certainly not to all, or anything approaching 
to all. To suppose so, would be to imagine that human beings, 
in becoming parents, underwent a character transformation. 
But I shall exemplify false exaction of filial duty countenanced 
by the current ideal. When the father or mother of an un- 
married daughter becomes a chronic invalid, it is supposed to 
be the daughter’s duty to devote herself to sick-nursing, 
whether she has or has not a turn for the work, although it 
should even prove extremely trying to her, and irrespective 
of what may be her aims and capacity otherwise, and the fact 
of her parents being able to afford hired nursing. I have be- 
fore me two cases in which daughters died prematurely after 
being exhausted with a long period of nursing. To be respon- 
sible for a human existence, and when that existence is at its 
best as regards strength and capability, for the father or mother 
to make it subordinate to his or her comfort or convenience, 
when the parent’s own powers of usefulness are either largely 
curtailed or have ceased altogether, is a mode of conduct which 
a hedonic morality would decisively condemn. Many other 
examples could be given of undue parental exaction—some to 
the extent of spoiling the life of a son or daughter. Like other 
virtues, filial duty can readily be carried to excess; and this 
fact requires to be fully understood. 

As to further family obligations, in the meantime, I have 
merely to add that there is a general approval of assistance 
given by members of a family to one another, regardless of 
whether the assistance may involve encouragement to indo- 
lence and selfishness. The “bearing of one another’s burdens” 
of the Christian ethics is often referred to as if the greater or 
more numerous the burdens to be borne, the greater would be 
the merit of the bearer. But, as Mr. Spencer has argued, to do 
too much for others not only means that fostering of indolence 
and selfishness already alluded to, but will, in all likelihood. 
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prove more or less injurious to the health of the mistaken 
benefactor, and hence will curtail his future usefulness to him- 
self and to others. 

Before turning to instances from the social relations, it is 
perhaps well, though scarcely necessary to explain that it is 
not my purpose, in the meantime, to try to specify what section 
of persons are specially fitted, what class or classes specially 
unfitted, (having regard to individual circumstances, and 
natural constitution, physical, mental and moral), to promote 
the social changes which utilitarianism may enjoin. As I pre- 
viously remarked, and have shown in my treatment of the 
family relations, my object simply is to illustrate points of dif- 
ference between a utilitarian and the current conception of the 
duties of life. And as I also said in effect, these points of dif- 
ference are merely with regard to the present conditions of 
life. It is impossible to speak with any approach to certainty 
of future conditions, and hence of modes of conduct affected by 
such conditions. 

The current ethics may be held to approve of continuance in 
the customary lines of social intercourse and social procedure 
generally. But, as the individual assimilation, against which 
Mill uttered such a strong note of warning, has largely in- 
creased during the past forty years, deviation from custom, 
the example of non-conformity has become a more pressing 
need than it was even when his “Liberty” was written. To 
refuse to bend the knee to custom, when individual circum- 
stances render the refusal at all practicable, would be in the 
forefront of utilitarian duties ; in order to secure greater liberty 
of social action ; to give more scope for that individual develop- 
ment indispensable to liberty and synonymous with progress; 
to obtain the immediately pleasurable, as well as the ultimately 
progressive effects of greater social liberty and increased indi- 
viduality ; to afford more encouragement to “efforts after right 
living” ; because of the utility, in themselves, of varied social 
experiments. Unless it could be maintained that man had ars 
rived at a state of perfection, and hence had established perfect 
modes of living, that it is necessary to make experiments in 
modes of living cannot possibly be gainsaid. 
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And the divergence from custom is not merely requisite for 
the reasons above stated, but also because so many of our social 
observances are in themselves, to be condemned from the ethi- 
cal standpoint. 

To go to specific cases. In the usual run of social entertain- 
ments among the upper and middle classes, so-called, there is 
far too much formalism, elaboration and display, and where the 
generality of middle-class hostesses are concerned, these enter- 
tainments involve an undue expenditure of money, time and 
labor, and far too much nerve strain, with results altogether 
disproportionate. In social intercourse, if we seek to work 
towards the utilitarian end, we should not merely avoid, as 
much as possible, formality and needless display, but, setting 
aside largely a variety of considerations at present paramount 
should be guided mainly, in bringing people together, by what 
are the essential elements of pleasurable intercouse—1. ¢., at 
least considerable similarity in interests and sympathies, and, 
at any rate, some approach to equality of culture and intellectual 
capacity. These words, and, indeed, the draft of nearly the 
whole of this part of my paper had been written before I read 
Mr. Leslie Stephen’s “Social Rights and Duties,” in which, 1. e.. 
in his essay on “Luxury,” occurs the following sentence :— 
“The man whose pleasure in society is the genuine delight in a 
real interchange of thought and sympathy, who does not desire 
magnificent entertainment but the stimulus of intimate associa- 
tion with congenial friends, would probably find the highest 
pleasure in comparatively simple social strata where the display 
of wealth was no object, and men met, as Johnson met his 
friends at the club, to put mind fairly to mind, and to stimulate 
intellectual activity, instead of consuming the maximum of 
luxury.” But where is the stratum in which social intercourse 
combines “high thinking” with “plain living,” or, in other 
words, with no undue display in preparation for guests? I fear 
nowhere. In ascending from the working classes, each different 
social set may be described as imitating, or trying to imitate, 
the one immediately above it (in the conventional sense) with 
regard to formalism, display, snobbery, more or less general 
pretentiousness. Social life is directed by women; and not- 
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withstanding all that has been claimed for their progress in this 
country, in our generation, the present condition of our social 
intercourse—much more objectionable in point of pretentious- 
ness than in the early part of the century—to me, at least, sug- 
gests doubts as to their advancement, on the whole. It may be 
said that increased purchasing power, widely diffused, naturally 
leads to a large increase of the means of display. To this it may 
bereplied that real mental progress should certainly tend tocheck 
irrational display. The changes that actually result in greater 
comfort or convenience, and in what may be called legitimate 
regard for the esthetic, are undoubtedly approvable; but, as I 
do not need to explain, it is the changes beyond these that we 
have to condemn. 

In social intercourse, utilitarianism would also enjoin refusal 
to be influenced, to the usual extent, by notions of so-called 
politeness and courtesy. Greater general sincerity in social life 
is certainly to be aimed at; and in place of much polite insin- 
cerity in agreeing, or seeming to agree, in conversation, there 
should be more frequent expression of frank disagreement. 
not, of course, put forward aggressively, but with a due, and 
not undue, regard for the feelings of others. Insincere com- 
pliment should also be wholly eschewed. More social sincerity 
would, of course, mean less mutual distrust—less of the pain, 
watchfulness and disquietude born of distrust,—or, to put it 
otherwise, more mutual confidence, involving a gain of ease, 
freedom and general satisfaction. This holds good as regards. 
at any rate, the higher types of character. But even with the 
lower types, more frequent manifestations of candor, fewer 
manifestations of insincerity, could not fail to have some influ- 
ence in the right direction. 

We often hear praise bestowed upon those who are said to 
make themselves extremely agreeable to everyone. But being 
equally pleasant to persons who do not deserve to be esteemed 
and those worthy of respect, is to help to do away with the 
distinctions between right and wrong. Strict adherence to 
utilitarian ethics would, therefore, mean disregarding, at least 
so far, an erroneous social courtesy, and showing a distinct dif- 
ference in manner to the estimable and to those whom we 
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actually know to be of bad moral character—. e., not persons 
whose faults only concern themselves directly, but persons who 
have shown cruelty to others, who have encroached upon the 
rights of others, or made unfair use of their advantages over 
others, the tyrannical and domineering, the revengeful, the 
thoroughly dishonorable, the intriguing and eminently deceit- 
ful. Those exhibiting such dispositions are, as Mill says, “fit 
subjects of disapprobation ;” and, indeed, by persons possessing 
the opposite qualities, cannot fail to be regarded with strong 
distaste. It is no doubt well not to “needlessly” offend people; 
but to seem to be friendly to those who, in the interests of social 
morality, ought to be strongly reprobated, is, of course, a 
wholly different matter. 

Another revolt against the popular ideas of politeness, coun- 
tenanced by Mill from the hedonic standpoint, is that of a 
person’s “honestly pointing out to another that he thinks him 
in fault.” Mill meant it to be inferred that what he calls this 
“good office’ should be rendered, not universally, but much 
more frequently than at present. If the reprover is right, the 
person reproved is afforded an opportunity for amending his 
fault, and, if he makes use of it, may thus be saved from the 
unfavorable opinion of others, and further disagreeable conse- 
quences in the future. If the reprover is wrong, he who is 
censured is able to set himself right in his censurer’s estimation, 
and, probably, in that of others also. I may add that such 
remonstrance is certainly desirable in the case of the broader- 
minded—who are least liable to take offence, and are capable 
of appreciating the advantages of the plain-speaking—but may 
not, perhaps, be expedient as applied to those on lower levels, 
intellectually. 

In the name of good breeding, the expression of unpopular 
views is still largely suppressed in general society. But here 
we have an instance, not of legitimate regard for the feelings 
of others, but of illegitimate regard for the prejudices and in- 
tolerance of others. And what of the feelings of the holders cf 
the unpopular views, who may have been rendered specially 
sensitive by more or less experience of social buffeting? Dis- 
regard of their feelings is rarely if ever denounced in the name 
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of good-breeding. In an admirable article on “The Ethics 
of Intellectual Life and Work,” which appeared in the INTER- 
NATIONAL JOURNAL OF Eruics for April, 1899, Dr. Fowler, of 
Oxford, writes :—“Orthodoxy, and that not in ecclesiastical 
matters only, still holds in her hands rewards and punishments 
which are sufficient to deter the wary, the timid and the ambi- 
tious from venturing too far, on their own account, in the inde- 
pendent search for truth.” And the restrictions of orthodoxy 
are felt, in an especial manner, as regards the expression of 
opinion in social intercourse. President Fowler remarks that 
“we are not bound to obtrude our opinions upon others, nor, 
unless we thought it were for their benefit, should we be justi- 
fied in doing so.” Again, I may put my former question, but 
in a somewhat different form, and ask—“What as to the obtru- 
sion of orthodoxy upon the heterodox?” I do not, however, 
mean to approve of an altogether indiscriminate expression of 
opinion. On the other hand, judging from my own experience 
of the promulgation of heterodox opinions, I do not entertain 
the fears mentioned by Dr. Fowler as to the production of “an 
unintelligent and indiscriminating scepticism,” or the conduct 
of life being prejudicially affected by the upsetting of old con- 
victions. A much freer expression of unpopular or unorthodox 
views would certainly, I consider, be “for the benefit” of others, 
inasmuch as it would tend largely to the enlightenment of the 
average person, the increase of toleration and hence the de- 
crease of injustice to others; the spread of truth—through 
sources, for instance, exhaustively described by Mill in his 
“Liberty’—and the furtherance of social sincerity. And thus 
regarded, such freer expression is, I would urge, a part of the 
utilitarian ideal the importance of which can scarcely be over- 
estimated. From “Liberty of Thought,” “it is impossible,” 
Mill observes, “to separate the cognate liberty of speaking and 
of writing.” And how to try to combat, at least part of the 
difficulties which stand in the way of greater freedom of ex- 
pression in social life, I hope to discuss in a future paper. 
Undue display, in addition to being so largely prevalent in 
social entertainment, is also very conspicuous in house decora- 
tion and in the adornment of women. Here, too, hedonic 
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morality requires a departure from custom unknown to the 
popular ideal. Mr. Spencer is almost, if not entirely, justified 
when he remarks that “time among the women of the upper and 
middle ranks is largely and often mainly spent in pursuit of the 
ornamental. To make things look pretty seems to have become 
with them the chief end of life, and they never ask whether 
there is any proper limit to zsthetic gratifications.’”’” He goes on 
to speak of perversion of mind and bodily injury resulting from 
the “insane subordination of reality to show.” Mr. Spencer 
adds that this state of matters is not only “to be ethically dis- 
approved as putting the less important ends of life before the 
more important ends,” but “is even to be zsthetically disap- 
proved” inasmuch as it “defeats itself’: a more modified in 
place of excessive ornamentation being really more artistic and 
more beautiful. 

The present undue pursuit of the zsthetic may, in some 
measure, be attributable to the writings of Mr. Ruskin. We 
have to recollect, however, that, with a great many women, it 
is not the outcome of any distinct views upon art, or of either 
natural or acquired love of the beautiful, but merely the desire, 
on the part of Mrs. Brown, not to be outdone by, or to excel 
Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Robinson. And to blame her for this is 
to blame average human nature for not being exceptional 
human nature. It is the highly reprehensible custom or fash- 
ion, or rather those who can be held responsible for the fashion 
becoming a fashion, that we must inveigh against. But having 
regard to this excessive devotion to the esthetic, at the present 
time, it is disappointing to read certain remarks made by Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick in the “Practical Ethics.” He goes so far as 
not only to condone, but even approve of what he describes as 
the “luxury of the few amid the hard lives of the many,” be- 
cause the costly expenditure of the rich affords adequate oppor- 
tunity for “the cultivation and satisfaction of zsthetic sensi- 
bilities,” and thus provides “new sources of high and refined 
delight.” No doubt Mr. Sidgwick had in view the really beau- 
tiful, and actual—not sham—esthetic sensibilities; and, in 
addition to the esthetic in furniture and ornamental buildings 
(he makes no mention of the old china, curios, etc., of ladies’ 
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drawing-rooms) he refers to literature regarded as a fine art. 
music and the drama, paintings and sculptures, flowers, trees 
and landscape-gardening of all kinds. As a matter of fact 
however, we know that great riches lead to excess of ornamen- 
tation and undue display in all its phases. In his “Political 
Economy,” Mill expresses the opinion that immense fortunes 
are not needed “for any personal purpose but ostentation or 
improper power.” To me, it appears that moderate expenditure 
concentrated upon fewer objects of ornamentation, but those 
that are really artistic, combined with access to public gardens. 
art galleries, museums, etc., could sufficiently satisfy esthetic 
sensibilities; although the increased “public and collective ef- 
fort” in this direction, which Mr. Sidgwick contemplates as a 
possible future substitute for costly private expenditure, might 
perhaps be desirable. If Professor Sidgwick’s remarks had 
been made at an earlier period than the present, they could, so 
far, at any rate, have been regarded in a different light. But 
when pursuit of the zsthetic, or what is supposed to be the 
zsthetic, has come to occupy an altogether undue amount of 
time, and to be very widespread, consequently involving a con- 
siderable, perhaps large, curtailment of general happiness, this 
pronouncement coming from Mr. Sidgwick seems very re- 
grettable and surprising. Still more does it appear so when we 
look at the question from another point of view. The inordi- 
nate social value attached to the possession of wealth, purely 
as wealth—1. e., irrespective of how it may have been obtained, 
or what are the characters of its possessors—is largely due to 
the riches affording opportunities for lavish display in its many 
forms. Hence, to try to cultivate a force of opinion against 
excessive elaboration and needless display, and in favor of 
general simplification, reaches a further and high point of im- 
portance as a utilitarian aim in helping to lessen the temptation 
to social mammon-worship, which, the more we consider its 
direct and indirect effects, the more, I hold, must we deem 
ethically condemnable. 

Of less important, but still, from the hedonic standpoint, very 
objectionable, social customs, on which Mr. Spencer comments 
disapprovingly, are the giving of marriage presents to the ex- 
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tent that these have come to be expected, and also over. 
elaborate funerals. Marriage presents are bestowed most lav: 
ishly upon the wealthy and those in no need of assistance, and, 
save by the few friends who really wish to bestow them, are 
given more or less grudgingly, and as Mr. Spencer remarks, to 
avoid unfavorable criticism—in the first place, on the part of 
those immediately concerned, and afterwards that of others, 
when the presents and the donor’s names come to be ostenta- 
tiously exhibited, or, what is worse, published in the news- 
papers. As to extravagant outlay or needless display at 
funerals, these serve to feed the vanity of the living, or are 
either a false adherence to custom, or the outcome of a mistaken 
idea of paying due respect to the dead. It is recognized, Mr. 
Spencer observes, that funeral expenses “weigh heavily on 
necessitous families’—and, we may add, weigh unnecessarily 
upon all those of small means. As he further argues, taking 
into consideration that “costly burial rites are equally accorded 
to the bad and to the good, they fail to be signs of respect; and 
were they generally abandoned, no slight would be implied by 
the absence of them.”’* 

Again, the custom of making calls, as practised by so 
many women of the upper and middle classes, is in a great 
measure a species of insincerity, in addition to involving a 
needless waste of time and trouble. To go to see those whom 
we know to be our real friends and those whom we find spec- 
ially congenial to us is, of course, very right and even com- 
mendable. But to spend much time upon mere acquaintances, 
exemplifies insincerities in different directions; for instance, 
when a call is made in the hope that the person to be called on 
will not be at home; that of seeming to be specially interested 
in those in whom we have little or no real interest; and the 
greater insincerity of appearing to be friendly, not merely 
with those towards whom no actual liking is felt, but those who 





* Apropos of burial rites, I may mention that I have long been in favor of 
cremation—for which, also, there are required simpler preparations which dispense 
with unnecessary outlay. 
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are regarded with positive dislike and in absence spoken of in 
very disparaging terms. 

Proceeding to weightier social questions, I have to enlarge 
upon a far-reaching duty, not included in the current ethics, 
but certainly, I consider, prescribed by utilitarianism, and 
which might be expected from the more highly endowed, men- 
tally and morally. That duty is to reject, not to take part in 
bestowing, and to show disapproval of undue or undeserved 
social distinctions and forms of homage; the willing accept- 
ance of which displays insufficient altruistic feeling. 

In his “Ceremonial Institutions,” Mr. Spencer rightly says: 
—‘With an increasing respect for others’ claims, there goes a 
decreasing eagerness for distinctions which, by implication, 
subordinate them. Sounding titles, adulatory forms of ad- 
dress, humble obeisances, gorgeous costumes, badges, privileges 
of precedence and the like, severally minister to the desire to be 
regarded with actual or simulated admiration. But as fast as 
the wish to be exalted at the cost of humiliation to others is 
checked by sympathy, the appetite for marks of honor, becom- 
ing less keen, is satisfied with, and even prefers, more subdued 
indications of respect.” 

To these remarks I would add that, as selfishness may be 
called the arch-enemy of moral progress, what specially tends 
to the fostering of egoistic, at the expense of altruistic feeling, 
must be specially reprobated on ethical grounds. 

I quoted, in an early part of my paper, Professor Sidgwick’s 
admission that what social classes owe to each other depended 
on traditions, was “going through a process of change,” and 
was “assailed by deep and far-reaching doubts and controver- 
sies.” Amongst false distinctions, we may include a very con- 
siderable part of class subordination. To repudiate or ignore 
such real distinctions as the difference between the cultivated 
and the uncultivated, the refined and the unrefined, the highly 
cultivated and the partially cultivated, and so on, would be to 
remove the chief inducements to improvement from those who 
stand in need of it. But with the purely artificial distinctions, 
it is, of course, very different. Before turning to these, how- 
ever, I wish to touch, in a word or two, upon the disproportion- 
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ate regard shown for a certain part of what is embraced by 
the term refinement. That in the higher social strata, good 
manners may be said to be almost indispensable, while much is 
excused in the way of recognized and pronounced moral and 
mental defects, is an instance of false social distinction; and 
the verdict of hedonism is in favor of attaching a greatly les- 
sened value to mere manners, in particular, relatively, but also 
absolutely. Along with external refinement, there may, as we 
are all aware, be little or no real regard for the feelings of 
others—which may be described as the root or natural origin 
of what we call good breeding. On the other hand, for exam- 
ple, a certain gaucherie or want of ease and suavity of manner 
may be due solely to voluntary avoidance of general society ; 
always more or less uncongenial to those whose tastes and as- 
pirations differ widely from its own. 

To go to purely artificial social distinctions—the not infre- 
quent use of the words “snob” and “snobbery,” in connection 
with the court paid, say to titled or aristocratic personages, if 
merely on account of their titles or inherited social position, 
may seem to testify to the existence of a considerable amount 
of popular feeling opposed to unearned honoring. Yet this 
may be called a mere temporary or spasmodic ebullition of 
feeling on the part of a comparatively small section; and there 
is certainly no widely-held opinion that the doing honor or 
showing deference to those who have not earned for themselves 
any title to distinction is opposed to the furtherance of the 
social well-being. Nor could it be otherwise while, for instance, 
loyalty to a sovereign, qué sovereign—t. e., apart altogether 
from his or her actions and character—is still lauded as a vir- 
tue, and we still have with us the whole régime of status 
(which, as may be remembered, Mr. Spencer regards as a sur- 
vival of the militant period, to be gradually superseded in the 
period of industrialism). Let us consider, first, evils resulting 
to those unduly honored. So long as the majority of their 
fellow-citizens treat them with the deference, and often much 
more than the deference, that they accord to distinguished men 
of science, they are provided with no adequate incentive to ex- 
ertion. No doubt it may be said with truth, that there has been, 
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for some time, a growing feeling among the upper classes that 
idleness is blameworthy, and a growing tendency to engage in 
public duties, industrial pursuits, or whatever may be regarded 
as useful occupation; nevertheless, the life of a large propor- 
tion of the aristocracy, and of the non-aristocratic inheritors of 
large means, may still be called a “life of pleasure-hunting.” 
And of it Mr. Spencer says, and I believe deservedly, in his 
“Study of Sociology,” that “it fails because the appetite for 
egoistic enjoyments is satiated in times much shorter than our 
waking lives give us: leaving times that are either empty or 
spent in efforts to get enjoyment after desire has ceased.” 
Large parts of the nature are left unexercised: there are want- 
ing “the satisfactions gained by successful activity” and “the 
serene consciousness of services rendered to others.” And all 
this results in “weariness and discontent.” Moreover, along 
with the frequent acceptance of homage that has no claim to be 
the outcome of social service, there cannot exist, in those de- 
ferred to, any vigorous sense of justice—a virtue which soci- 
eties ought not to starve, but assiduously nourish. Then let us 
look to the bestowers of the homage, to the multitude who pay 
court to those who are held to be of special social consequence, 
no matter how the consequence is derived. Just as indepen- 
dence and truthfulness of character go hand in hand with re- 
pugnance to undue adulation, so the taking part in acts of 
undeserved homage is antagonistic to the development of these 
high qualities, and conducive to the growth of opposed traits. 
Or, we may say, the frequent practice of this far-reaching 
species of social insincerity is, in an especial manner, calculated 
to render other social insincerities easier, more natural, more 
habitual; and from those thus habituated, we can scarcely 
expect any robust moral action. 

Another form of undeserved distinction, even more objec- 
tionable from the utilitarian standpoint, and which should 
therefore, I hold, be even more sedulously repudiated, is the 
bestowal of marks of honor upon those who have not merely 
failed to earn them, but have merited, on the contrary, em- 
phatic social condemnation. I have before me two instances of 
men known to be thoroughly dishonorable in money matters, 
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who received a majority of votes from certain electoral bodies. 
And there was no widespread or popular denunciation of the 
results of the poll on account of the character of the victors: no 
recognition of the fact that, by honoring those who deserve to 
be dishonored, we are materially helping to lessen the induce- 
ments to virtuous conduct, or to put it otherwise, materially 
helping to discourage “eftorts after right living.” 

I have considered social relations in a purely restricted sense 
of the phrase—which is convenient for a single paper. If space 
permitted, it would not be difficult to multiply instances from 
the social relations, and what may be called personal-social re- 
lations—t. e., conduct more peculiarly personal, but having in- 
evitable social effects. There is room, however, for reference 
to a special duty mentioned by Professor Sidgwick in the end 
of his essay on the “Aims” of an “Ethical Society” in his 
“Practical Ethics.” The duty alluded to is that of acquiring 
knowledge which, as “an element of human good,” is not, Mr. 
Sidgwick observes, “sufficiently recognized in our current 
moral ideal.” Apropos of this allusion, I may instance, but 
merely mention without any enlargement, certain other intel- 
lectual duties—all of which are, at any rate, possible to the bet- 
ter endowed mentally—that have been ignored, or almost ig- 
nored in the current ideal. There is the duty of truth-seeking, 
akin to, but not, of course, identical with the duty of acquiring 
knowledge. There are duties with regard to certain types of 
literature, in the way of respectively encouraging and discour- 
aging those types. And there are political duties, having ref- 
erence to mental equipment, of a kind unknown to the average 
citizen, and scarcely recognized by statesmen. 

But apart from these and all further and possible illustra- 
tions—the examples previously given sufficiently establish my 
main contention: that there is a large amount of discrepancy 
between the current estimate of the duties of life and that which 


would be sanctioned by utilitarianism. 
B. BAIN. 


ABERDEEN. 
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THE METAPHYSICAL PROBLEM, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO ITS BEARING UPON ETHICS.* 


It is, I conceive, becoming for a society like ours, on the 
occasion of its first constitution, to take a somewhat wider and 
more discursive survey of the general field of thought within 
which it proposes to labor than we should naturally expect in 
its subsequent discussions. Such a survey, even though it 
should add little or nothing to our positive knowledge of any 
one department of our subject, will yet have its serious use if 
it affords any sort of common basis of agreement as to the first 
principles from which we may, in the future, proceed to the 
more special and detailed study of particular questions. I 
would, therefore, invite your attention, this evening, to the 
following question: What is the general character of the 
problem which Metaphysical Philosophy has to solve, and how 
is that problem related to the special subject-matter of Moral 
Philosophy? We shall perhaps be most directly provided with 
an answer to this question by a consideration of the difference 
between the teaching of Ancient and of Modern Metaphysics 
as to the scope and method of philosophical inquiry. It is, of 
course, little better than a truism to say that the characteristic 
which, in the eyes of a modern student, is most prominent in 
all Greek Metaphysics is its “realism” or “objectivity.” 
Aristotle’s definition of “First Philosophy” as the “Science of 
Being qué Being” is hardly less applicable to all other systems 
of Greek constructive thought than to his own. In the ancient 
as in the modern world there were both sceptics and dogmatists, 
but dogmatist and sceptic were in substantial accord as to the 
nature of the task imposed upon philosophical thinking. The 
philosopher was expected, if a dogmatist, to present a positive 
account of the contents of the Universe of Real Existence, or, 
ifasceptic, tobe ready with his proofsthat such an account cannot 





* An address read at the Inaugural Meeting of the Owens College Philosophical 
Society. 
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be rendered. In a word, the tacit assumption of Greek thought 
from first to last was that the immediate object of philoso- 
phical investigation is “that which is,” and that Philosophy 
rests—to use an ugly but convenient word—on Ontology. 
The sceptics of the ancient world, of course, denied that such 
a thing as Ontology is possible, but for that very reason they 
went on to deny the possibility of any genuine knowledge, and 
to obliterate every distinction between a true and a false as- 
sertion. That knowledge, if there is such a thing as knowl- 
edge, must be knowledge of “what is” the sceptics no more 
than the dogmatists dreamed of disputing. Hence, the con- 
stant aim of Greek metaphysicians was to find in the world of 
objectively real existences some distinguishing mark by which 
“the things which are” may be known from those that only 
“become.” To have begun the work of philosophy from the 
other end by starting with the fact that something is experi- 
enced, and then working back from what is felt to what is, 
would have been opposed to the methodological traditions 
which governed Greek philosophy from its rise in Miletus to 
its ultimate evanescence in the mystical schools of Alexandria 
and Athens. Now, it is characteristic of modern Philosophy 
that it is precisely at this “other end” of the stick that it be- 
gins its examination of the metaphysical problem. Instead 
of starting with the assumption that we all have a recognizable 
and well-defined concept of “Being,” and then going on to ask 
what object or objects in our experience answer to this notion 
of true “Being,’’ modern Philosophy starts with the simpler 
and more concrete notion of something as felt or consciously 
experienced, and if it discusses the meaning of “Being” at all, 
it is with a view to defining Being in terms of felt or experi- 
enced fact.* Thus, if ancient Philosophy may be called radi- 
cally objective, modern Philosophy must be spoken of as fun- 
damentally subjective. ‘The one starts with a theory about 
Reality and works down to a theory of knowledge; the other 





*I do not forget Hegel’s logic, with its opening discussion of Seym and 
Nichtseyn ; but I shall presently give my reasons for thinking Hegelianism no 
true representative of the specifically modern method in Philosophy. 
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starts with an examination of experience and seeks to find, 
within experience itself, a criterion for distinguishing Reality 
from mere Appearance. And, hence, if the most “ideal” of 
ancient philosophers is at heart a realist, the most realistic of 
modern systems may fairly be called “idealistic” by compari- 
son with the ancients.* This subjective trend of modern 
Philosophy already reveals itself in the clearest colors in the 
work of its great originator, Descartes. It is characteristic of 
Descartes’ position as the first thoroughly modern thinker that 
he seeks the point of departure for his whole metaphysical 
theory within and not outside consciousness. Instead of be- 
ginning with a question as to the marks by which “Being” 
may be distinguished from “Becoming,” Descartes starts his 
inquiry with a question as to the marks by which certainty may 
be known from guess-work. The central reality of his system 
of philosophy is not the tw: 6 of Plato and Aristotle, but 
the “clear and distinct idea,’ which cannot be distrusted 
without distrusting the evidence of our own existence. Modern 
Philosophy thus from its outset has treated experience itself, 
and not some more or less external and independent reality, 
as the ultimate fact from which all philosophic reasoning must 
set out. The experiential character thus stamped upon modern 
Philosophy in its cradle was, I need hardly say, equally promi- 
nent in the treatment of philosophical questions by our great 
English writers from Locke to Hume. Whatever we may 
think of the results of Locke and Hume, there can be no mis- 
taking the nature of the problem they set before themselves, 
which was to base a constructive philosophy upon an impartial 
analysis of the contents of experience. How much they ac- 
complished in this direction, and how surely British philosophy 
in the pre-Kantian era was, even in its errors, marching toward 
the goal of an experiential Metaphysics, will be best understood 
by a reader who, having first studied in the school of a scien- 





* Cf, Baumker, ‘‘Das Problem der Materie in der Griechischen Philosophie,”’ 


p- 3. ‘Das Alterthum Kennt jenen Gegensatz (between ‘realism’ and ‘ ideal- 
ism’) noch nicht. Sein Standpunkt ist immer der des Realismus geblieben. Nur 
missbrauchlich und ungenau redet man von einen erkenntnistheoretischen Ideal- 
ismus in der antiken Philosophie.” 
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tific Psychology, will give a sympathetic hearing to Hume’s 
analysis of causation and personal identity, without regard 
to those strange misconceptions of Hume’s argument and 
meaning which the almost universal acceptance of a modified 
Kantianism rendered current among our metaphysical writers 
of ten or twenty years ago. The philosophical departure initi- 
ated by Kant and ended by Hegel must, I conceive, with all 
its attractions, be regarded by the impartial critic as a splendid 
attempt to divert philosophical speculation from its true prob- 
lem and proper method. Kant may, in fact, be not inaptly 
regarded as a philosophical Moses who has led out three gen- 
erations of metaphysicians into a desert whence his successors 
have headed, not for a land of promise, but rather for a gorge- 
ous city of mirage and illusion, as dazzling and as unsubstantial 
as the “cloud-cuckoo-town”’ of the Attic comedian. In Kant’s 
own hands, perhaps partly because of his Scottish heredity, 
Philosophy was by no means altogether wrested from her 
proper subject-matter and appropriate method. In insisting, 
against the inadequate Associationist assumptions of Hume, 
that the contents of human experience exhibit an organic struc- 
ture for which mere Association is powerless to account, Kant 
was indeed carrying on the work of analyzing experience be- 
yond the point at which Hume had left it, by exposing the 
baseless character of-certain assumptions which had been 
allowed to vitiate Hume’s own analytical inquiries. But, un- 
fortunately for Philosophy, Kant was not content with the 
recognition of organic structure as a fundamental character- 
istic of knowledge. By assigning the formal structure of 
experience to a source independent of its material data, and 
by attempting to discover the complete system of its structural 
forms otherwise than by the analysis of experience itself, Kant 
inevitably prepared the way for the theory of younger and 
hotter heads than his own, that human reflection is capable of 
assigning, in anticipation and in independence of the analysis 
of concrete types of experience, a complete system of the forms 
or categories in which experience is compelled by some logical 
necessity to appear. From Kant’s “Critiques” the transition 
was an easy one to the “Logic” of Hegel, with its audacious 
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claim to construe a priori the “nature of God,” or in other 
words, to prescribe to experience a series of successive forms 
into which it must fall, no matter what its contents.* It should 
scarcely be necessary at the present time to repudiate for philo- 
sophy any such pretensions to the possession of knowledge 
acquired by some directer and diviner way than that of pains- 
taking analysis of the concrete contents of our experience. 
The categories of the Hegelian Logic, moreover, have long 
ago been discredited to a degree which makes it at least re- 
markable that they should be supposed in any quarter still to 
have a character to lose. It has been shown that, except by 
means of a constant covert reference to those concrete exper- 
iences which the logic professedly disregards as trifles un- 
worthy of the attention of a philosopher, the logical evolution 
of category from category cannot be carried out and, in every 
department of specialized knowledge to which the method has 
been applied, the supposed necessary procession of stages and 
concepts has already become patently inadequate to the present 
state of our information. It will be time to reconsider the 
claims of the Hegelian Logic when some competent historian 
confesses himself content with the account of Greek philoso- 
phical development, some competent sociologist with the 
account of the evolution of religion, or some competent physi- 
cist with the account of physical processes yielded by the 
infallible method. The Hegelian philosophy seems for these 
reasons, in many respects, more akin to ancient than to modern 
philosophical procedure. With all its imposing regularity of 
form and wealth of pointed aphorism and apt illustration, it is 
the creation of a mind of what one may call the scholastic 
type; a mind furnished, indeed, with vast stores of informa- 
tion and endowed with singular penetration, but at the same 
time far too profoundly dominated by the passion for system- 





*I know that some of the ablest modern exponents have maintained that Hegel’s 
categories are really derived from and not imposed on experience ; as Mr. McTag- 
gart puts it, the dialectic is a ‘‘ reconstruction,’’ not a ‘‘ construction.’’ As to the 
fact, I should agree with him, but I am not sure that it does not invalidate entirely 
the claims made by Hegel and his disciples for ‘‘dialectic’’ as the necessary 
method of philosophy. 
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atization to be trusted as an unprejudiced analyzer of exper- 
ience. The Hegelian Logic may, perhaps, be said to be the 
fullest expression in modern, as Aristotle’s “Metaphysics” was 
in ancient literature, of the conviction that the world as it 
really is is a system with an organic structure of its own. 
What we, from the special stand-point of modern thought, find 
wanting in both Aristotle and Hegel is the further conviction 
that every element in the structure of that system is itself ulti- 
mately matter of experience. It is not the quality of being 
a coherent system merely, but the quality of being a system 
which in all its parts contains experience and nothing but ex- 
perience that a philosophy which starts from consciousness 
and experience needs to take as its ultimate standard of truth 
and of reality. We are thus led, in pursuance of the trend of 
thought first initiated by Descartes’ substitution of conscious- 
ness for “being” as the central point of philosophic discussion, 
to conceive of Metaphysics or First Philosophy as consisting 
in the attempt to discover the nature of Reality, as distinguished 
from Illusion, by the analysis of experience in its full concrete 
character. The chief thought which will serve as our guide 
in the treatment of metaphysical questions from this point 
of view is that the structural forms revealed by the analysis 
of human knowledge, at any level of development, must them- 
selves be regarded as having grown out of previous experience, 
and as being conditioned by the material character of the ex- 
periences on which they are founded. We may, perhaps, illus- 
trate this conception of the relation of form to content in our 
knowledge by the very similar relation between the structural 
peculiarities of a physiological organism and its material en- 
vironment. The reactions of any organic type against stimulus 
may be said to be ultimately conditioned by two sets of cir- 
cumstances, the congenital peculiarities of the organism itself 
and the special character of the relevant elements in its sur- 
roundings. The modification of either set of conditions at once 
leads to a corresponding modification of the resultant reactions. 
A cat will not behave in the presence of stimuli in exactly the 
same manner as a dog, nor a neglected and half-wild dog in the 
Same manner as a domesticated and well-nourished one. Here 
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we have an exact physiological analogue of the relation be- 
tween form and matter in a piece of human knowledge. The 
physiological organization corresponds precisely to the organ- 
ized structure or frame-work of apperceptive categories into 
which a novel piece of information has to be fitted, the various 
stimuli from the external environment to the fresh pieces of 
perceptual experience which this frame-work assimilates. And, 
as in all cases of “apperception,” the act of assimilation affects 
both the interrelated elements. Just as the new piece of per- 
ceptual experience acquires added significance by being brought 
under some familiar category, so the category itself (e. g., that 
of “cause’”’) derives a modification of meaning from being 
made to embrace the fresh case or set of cases. The mistake 
committed by Associationist disciples of Locke in supposing 
that the actual shape which our knowledge takes can be ac- 
counted for by the perceptual factor only would be precisely 
matched or caricatured if one could come across a physiolog- 
ical theory ascribing all differences in reaction upon stimulus 
exclusively to the difference between the surroundings of one 
animal and those of another. Similarly, the Kantian assump- 
tion of a typical human mind fitted out, in anticipation of ex- 
perience, so as to think by the aid of twelve given categories 
and no more affords a precise parallel to the pre-Darwinian 
notion of an original creation of a definite number of fully 
characterized animal species. But now mark a further point. 
Though, in accounting for the varying behavior of an organism 
when confronted with various stimuli, we have to reckon with 
two distinct interacting factors, those two factors are not ulti- 
mately independent of one another as to origin. For, on the 
one hand, the congenital peculiarities of the organism in ques- 
tion are held to be immediately due to variations of germ- 
plasm, which are themselves, in part at least, known to be con- 
ditioned by features of the environment, e. g., the nutritive con- 
ditionof the parent organism at the time of fertilization, and, 
on the other hand, the character of the environment itself is 
frequently conditioned by the fact that it has in the past served 
as environment to this special class of organism. Thus, in- 
sects fertilize by preference flowers of certain colors; this leads 
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to intensification of those particular colors, and this presum- 
ably in turn to still more energetic preference of these flowers 
for fertilization. Sheep turned out to graze upon the water- 
less plains of Australia are said to modify the character of the 
soil in the direction of more permanent retention of moisture, 
and this in turn is likely to affect the behavior and the fortunes 
of future flocks of sheep inhabiting the same pastures. And 
when you come to deal with any department of human life, 
it is still more manifest that the environment into which each 
of us is born is immeasurably different, even as regards its 
purely physical aspects, from what it would have been had not 
England or America served for cquntless generations as the 
environment of human lives. The patent break-down of the 
attempts to determine a priori, from the mere notion of organic 
structure, what the specific structural forms of correct thinking 
and true knowledge ought to be, as well as the character of 
all our positive experience of the differences between various 
grades of intelligence, irresistibly suggests that this relation 
between germinal variation and environment has its analogue 
in the relation between form and matter in the organized 
whole of human knowledge and experience.* We are clearly 
bidden to assume, at least as a working hypothesis that the 
structural forms or categories (to keep to the traditional 
name), according to which the human mind, at various levels 
of intelligence, groups its experiences, are themselves condi- 
tioned by the character of previous experience. 

From this point of view any such structural form, on its 





*I may, perhaps, make the precise force of the argument more apparent by one 
or two concrete examples. Let the reader who inclines to admit the possibility of 
drawing up a series of categories valid for all intelligences, independently of the 
matter of their experiences, ask himself the following questions: (1) Can we assert 
that the categories which are sufficient for the organization of human knowledge 
would be adequate, or even significant, for beings whose experiences consisted, to 
use Spinoza’s phraseology, of modes of some Divine attribute other than extension ? 
If you say ‘‘ Yes,’’ how do you know it? If you say ‘‘No,’’ are you justified in 
denying the possibility that such beings may exist? (2) To illustrate with reference 
to the most famous a rior? system of modern philosophy,—which of Kant’s cate- 
gories is competent to express (a) the relation between the physical and the psychical 
as conceived by Spinoza and by modern psychology ? (4) the modern scientific con- 
ception of an organism ? 
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first emergence, would be something qualitatively new, and 
therefore incapable of being analyzed into a mere combination, 
in accordance with the laws of Association, of pre-existing 
materials. At the same time, though unanalyzable into such 
a combination, it would owe both its existence and its quality 
to pre-existing elements of form and of material data. 
Whether the appearance of such a qualitatively new struc- 
tural form or category be supposed to take place within the 
experience of a single individual, or to be brought about in the 
course of generations by the influence of natural selection in 
preserving advantageous and eliminating disadvantageous 
germinal variations is a further question which has no bearing 
upon our present argument.* The point of immediate momert 
is for us to see that if such a view, which I believe to have been 
held in an undeveloped form by no less a philosopher than 
Aristotle, be correct, two very important inferences can be 
drawn as to the true nature of the problem and method of 
Metaphysics. The first is that sober Metaphysics can have 
nothing to do in future with any such attempt, as that made 
by Kant in his table of categories, to draw up once and for all 
a complete system of such structural forms possessing universal 
validity and applicability to all grades of thought and experi- 
ence. Even within the limits of our own human experience, 
structural forms will themselves be relative to the special ma- 
terial of which experience, at any level of intelligence and in 
any department of inquiry, is composed, and hence the “cate- 
gories” of one race and age may be widely different from those 
of another. To the Greek mind, for instance, it appeared self- 
evident that in every case of interaction between two objects 





* The second alternative would give us something very much like the well-known 
theory of Mr. Spencer that categories are ‘‘a priori to the individual, @ fos- 
teriori to the race.’’ But I have carefully avoided making any assumption about 
the direct inheritance of the structural form themselves. ‘‘ The transmission of 
acquired characteristics ’’ is not a subject upon which the mere philosopher has a 
right to dogmatize. 

+ At least, it is thus that I understand the famous discussion of the part played by 
‘¢induction’’ in the formation of axioms. (‘‘ Posterior Analytics,’’ ii., 19.) For 
Aristotle is there considering not the evidence for the validity of axiomatic truth s 
but the psychical history of their growth from sense-experience. 
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one must be “active” and the other “passive”; to minds like 
our own, brought up under the influence, to a greater or less 
degree, of modern mechanical conceptions of the conservation 
and transference of energy, the distinction appears useless or 
even meaningless.f It is by the analysis of the concrete ex- 
periences in question, and by such analysis only, not by any 
a priori activity of pure thought, nor by any appeal to the 
classifications of logical text-books, that the structural forms, 
or apperceptive systems, or “categories” requisite for the or- 
ganization of any body of human experience must be detected. 
In the absence of the experience no amount of ingenious specu- 
lation will enable the category to be discovered beforehand. As 
already suggested in a foot-note to a previous page, modern 
physiological and anatomical science has already provided us 
with a category—that of “organism’’—undetected so recently 
as a century ago, even by the genius of a Kant. It is true, no 
doubt, that the notion of “organic unity” already appears in 
Schelling and Hegel; but its appearance there confirms our 
view of the matter; for it is intimately connected with the 
interest in biological discoveries which is so characteristic of 
both those philosophers as contrasted with Kant. And it would 
be at least presumptuous to deny that future scientific re- 
search—physical, biological, and sociological—may lead to the 
formulation of new categories lying as far beyond the scope 
of our present philosophizing as those mechanical and biolog- 
ical concepts which have become familiar to ourselves lay be- 
yond the purview of Aristotle. So far, then, as this, Mr. Shad- 
worth Hodgson seems to be conceiving of the fundamental 
problem of Metaphysics with perfect accuracy when he lays 
it down that the task of metaphysical philosophy is the analysis 
of experience without assumptions. Indeed, we should be jus- 
tified in going further, and maintaining that genuine Meta- 
physics is not only an experiential science, but the only science 
which in the fullest sense is entitled to that name. For it is the 





*The remark is, I believe, borrowed from Mr. Schiller’s ‘‘ Riddles of the 
Sphinx.’’ It is noticeable that even Kant keeps up a distinction which had become 
quite superfluous in the definition of ‘‘ Reciprocity ’’ as ‘‘ Wechselwirkung zwischen 
dem Handelden und Leidenden,”’ [Kr. der R. V., p. 106 of Ed. II.] 
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only science which approaches the range of human experience 
in its entirety without any preconception as to what it is going 
to find; unless, indeed, the assumption made by every science 
as a provisional hypothesis, that our search after knowledge 
will probably meet with some result, be regarded as such a pre- 
conception. Every other science begins its investigations into 
experience with assumptions either as to its scope or its quality 
which seriously affect the value of subsequently obtained re- 
sults. Physical science of all kinds, for instance, apparently 
begins with the assumption that the material of which ex- 
perience is composed is something possessing at least the char- 
acteristics of spatial form, extension, and movement. What- 
ever does not possess, or cannot be seen by us to possess, these 
characteristics, is, ex hypothesi, excluded from such a survey 
of the field of experience as is taken by strictly physical science, 
either permanently or until it has been discovered to possess 
these properties. Hence it follows that physical science, aided 
by the most painstaking observations and the most delicate 
methods of exact measurement, can never succeed in describ- 
ing more than a fragment even of those experiences upon which 
its conclusions are based. Thus, you may work through a book 
on chemistry or electricity almost without discovering that 
there are such things as human thoughts or desires or emo- 
tions. And yet, if the full and complete description of the ex- 
periences involved in the performance of a chemical experi- 
ment could ever be obtained, we should find side by side with 
the facts and relations symbolized by the conventional signs nf 
the chemist other facts, such as the hopes and fears, the antici- 
pations and apprehensions of the experimenter, which require 
for their description an entirely new terminology of a non- 
physical kind, and positively refuse to submit themselves to 
any process of direct physical measurement. In other words, 
chemistry and the other physical sciences deal only with one 
aspect of the experiences which they analyze and describe, to 
the total exclusion of another equally real and no less import- 
ant aspect. For the purposes of a physical science which knows 
its own business, this limitation is, of course, no defect, but a 
very real gain; it is only by ignoring the psychical aspects of 
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our experiences that it becomes possible to concentrate the at- 
tention upon the full and complete description of their physical 
qualities. But when, as sometimes happens, the assumptions 
necessary to physical science are put forward as finally and 
certainly true statements about the contents of the universe as 
a whole, it becomes at once important to remember that there 
has been all along another side to every concrete experience, 
a side of which the physicist has purposely taken no account 
in the formation of his theories, and that the physical theories 
are therefore necessarily applicable only to a part of experi- 
enced reality, a part, moreover, whose relation to the whole 
happens to be unintelligible to us.* The consequence of this 
limitation of purview is that when physical science is con- 
fronted, sooner or later, with the existence of psychic states 
possessing none of the characteristics regarded by it as proper 
to its subject-matter, it has either to confess the inadequacy 
of its results as an account of the ultimate character of ex- 
perienced reality or to lose itself in fantastic attempts to iden- 
tify the qualities of psychic states with those of extended and 
moving objects, thus giving rise to the jumble of confusions 
which make up our popular materialistic philosophy. We may 
thus see that no science but one which approaches experience 
without any preconceived limitation of its scope or theory as 
to its quality can succeed in presenting us with an account of 
its main characteristics which we can accept as fully and finally 
true. Every other science must at best offer us statements 
which might be finally true if there were nothing in the world 
but its own special subject-matter, but are actually vitiated to 
an unknown extent by the fact that they hold good only of a 
limited portion of the whole field of experience, related in an 





* Of course, I am not here attempting in any way to deny what is meant by the 
‘*scientific materialists.’’ When you have granted in the most unreserved way 
that every mental state, say the pain of a tooth-ache, has some precise physical 
equivalent, say certain motions or tendencies to motion in the molecules of a par- 
ticular cerebral area, it still remains true that the experience of the pain is, as an 
experience, specifically different from any experience of motion. And so in all other 
cases. Whether the fundamental assumption of the ‘scientific materialist’’ is as 
well founded as is currently believed would be an interesting question, but it would 
be irrelevant to discuss it here. 
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as yet undiscovered way to other parts of which the science 
in question takes no account. In fact, we might say, even if 
“materialism” should be true, it is for the metaphysician and 
not for the physicist as such to prove its truth. It is thus to 
Metaphysics, conceived as the analysis of human experiences 
without assumptions, and to Metaphysics only, that we can 
look for any information as to the structure and general char- 
acter of the world of experienced reality as a whole. The 
second point of which I spoke just now is one which will, as 
I think, take us a step farther in the direction of a true con- 
ception of philosophic method than Dr. Hodgson has seen fit 
to advance. Hitherto we have regarded it as the business of 
Philosophy to analyze the contents of different types of human 
experience, and so to discover their structural forms. Such 
a task, however, if undertaken without any further ideal to 
guide it, would at best yield no more than a “Phenomenology” 
of the Human Mind, i. e., a comprehensive picture of the for- 
mal characteristics of different types of experience arranged in 
whatever order we might regard as corresponding to the actual 
history of the growth of experience-forms. To convert such a 
Phenomenology into a genuine Metaphysic we require some 
standard, based not upon a priori assumptions, but upon the 
concrete character of human experience itself, by which to de- 
termine what type of experience corresponds most nearly to 
our concept of an experience unvitiated by arbitrary assump- 
tions and limitations. We need, in fact, some modern “cri- 
terion” answering in a general way to Descartes’ “clear and 
distinct idea” as an internal test of finally satisfactory truth. 
Now, a study of the way in which our apprehension of facts 
varies with the growth of our intelligence will readily indicate 
what this standard ought to be. If you take any judgment in 
which we attempt to register some fact or limited series of facts 
of experience, you will see at once that while part of it is a 
description of what is directly given in the present experience, 
another part of it is made up of various assumptions which are 
not directly warranted by the experience under description, 
but inferred with or without warrant from other experiences 
not actually present. Thus, even in so rudimentary a judg- 
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ment as “I feel cold” or “something is moving,” it is easy to 
see that we have, over and above the expression of a present 
experience, elements of theory based upon what lies outside the 
experience professedly described. In the first of these judg- 
ments, for instance, the “I”’ is clearly meant to stand for some- 
thing not given, or at all events not given in its entirety, in the 
experience called “feeling cold.” Its very significance lies in 
the fact that it denotes an attempted synthesis of that experi- 
ence with others which are not, in their original form, now 
present. Again, if we compare the expression given to what 
would commonly be called “identical” experiences (1. ¢., ex- 
periences in which the extra-organic conditions and those or- 
ganic conditions which are independent of the state of the 
highest cerebral organs are identical) by experiencers of differ- 
ent degrees of intelligence or training, we shall readily be led 
to see that the additional elements imported into our accounts 
of an experience may themselves either be accurate expressions 
of a wider whole of experience, within which the special fact to 
be described forms a constituent element, or they may involve 
assumptions which are not known to be veritable or are even 
known to be incapable of verification by any experience of 
human beings. Thus we get two distinct classes of judgment, 
in each of which what is asserted takes us beyond the narrow 
limits of a momentary experience and attempts to establish 
a connection between the present and other actual or possible 
experiences. In the one class, the superadded elements in the 
judgment stand at the best for experiences which we feel con- 
fident we should have under certain definitely ascertained con- 
ditions physical and psychical, and at the worst for experiences 
which, if we cannot confidently assert that they would be act- 
ual under precisely formulated conditions, are yet analogous 
with other experiences so known, and contain nothing in con- 
flict with the general character of experiences received under 
the conditions contemplated in our judgment, so far as those 
conditions are realizable by human beings. In the other case, 
the additional elements are of such a kind that when you come 
to formulate them you perceive that your statement involves 
elements inconsistent either with the formal conditions of 
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human experience in general, or with the special conditions 
under which the experiences in question are supposed to be 
given. As simple examples of each of these types of assertion, 
I suggest the following: I. (a) “If I cross Farmer B.’s field 
and he sees me, he will take out a summons against me for 
trespass: (b) “If we could reach the moon, we should find 
it devoid of atmospheric air;” IT. (a) “I intuitively perceive 
that the dictates of my conscience are the laws of my Creator ;” 
(b) “I saw a spirit last night.” For the sake of brevity, I will 
venture upon a piece of somewhat unsightly terminology, and 
will call the two classes of judgments the cases of the presence 
of “experiential” and of “symbolic” co-elements respectively 
in the expression of an experience, where by “symbolic co- 
elements,” I mean such as are manifestly at variance either 
with the general conditions of human experience or with the 
special conditions of the kind of experience under considera- 
tion, and are therefore clearly a departure from accuracy in 
our account of our experience. Now it at once becomes mani- 
fest that the whole object of scientific investigation is, as far 
as possible, to banish from our accounts of the way in which 
one moment of experience is connected with another all merely 
“symbolic” co-elements. The very reason why much of my 
thinking strikes me as unsatisfactory and in need of correction 
by fresh investigation and fresh knowledge, is that I find it full 
of “symbolic co-elements,” that is, of theories about the inter- 
connection of experiences which involve contradictions of the 
kind just mentioned. Truth, for each one of us, means just 
such a set of theories about the interconnection of experiences 
with one another as involves no contradiction of other facts 
of his experience. It is, no doubt, a fact that we commonly 
regard a theory as wrong if it is in contradiction with experi- 
ences of other competent and trustworthy witnessses, even 
though it seems in harmony with all our own observations; 
but that is because the competency and trustworthiness of our 
authorities is a fact of our own experience and to deny it would 
thus introduce contradiction into our own inner life. Of what 
lies, assuming that anything lies, absolutely outside my own 
experiences and affects my accounts of them neither for har- 
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mony nor for contradiction, I may fairly say, “If it be not true 
for me, what care I how true it be?” And in the same way, 
the human race, as a race, has no interest in the academic ques- 
tion whether there may not be whole series of experiences (like 
the unknown attributes of God in Spinoza’s system) from 
which the human organism is forever debarred. A full, self- 
consistent description of specifically human experience would 
be the whole truth for human beings, and it would be idle to 
ask after the possibility of a Beyond absolutely unrepresented in 
the perceptions of the human organism. That the world of 
human action and knowledge is in its entirety a function of a 
special psycho-physical organism is a truth we cannot for a 
moment afford to ignore, whatever may be our ultimate views 
on the problems of “Realism” and “Idealism.” It is, moreover, 
as I shall point out in a later passage, a truth of considerable 
import for Ethics. The guiding principle of scientific think- 
ing, then, as expressed in the familiar Law of Parcimony 
(entia non sunt multiplicanda przter necessitatem), is that, so 
far as possible, every link established by scientific hypothesis 
between perceived facts should be itself in its turn of such a 
kind as to be matter of direct human experience under defi- 
nitely assignable conditions. The full realization by any scien- 
tific doctrine of this demand is what is required to make the 
doctrine itself in its entirety actual matter of fact or experience. 
Where the full realization of the demand is, for any reason, 
out of the question, but the hypothesis at any rate contains 
nothing which can be proved inconsistent with the conditions 
under which the supposed experience would have to be received, 
so far as they are known to us, we call it a possible or a prob- 
able hypothesis ; where, on the other hand, we feel sure that our 
accounts of natural processes contain “symbolic co-elements,” 
terms which could under no conditions be known to us, or 
not under the conditions assumed in our theory, the contents 
of direct experience, our theory is itself purely “symbolic ;” 
that is, it is a representation in terms known to be inadequate 
and to some extent positively misleading of processes which 
the present state of our knowledge will not permit us to con- 
strue in their true character. Thus, to take an example, most 
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persons would, I presume, regard the corpuscular theory of 
matter as so probable as to approximate to the character of a 
proved truth, on the ground that it fairly represents a state 
of things analogous to what we actually perceive and conceiv- 
ably itself capable of being directly perceived had we suffi- 
ciently powerful aids to the senses. The hypothesis of the ex- 
istence of the light-transmitting ether, on the other hand, seems 
at best, a “possible” hypothesis, for it must surely be very 
doubtful whether any conditions can be conceived under whica 
the existence of such a medium could be revealed to direct 
perception.* Now, it is ultimately only in Metaphysics that 
we can expect to meet with an account of experience free from 
all such symbolic or unreal co-elements. For so long as any 
proposition only enables us to connect the content of the pres- 
sent moment of experience with a limited number of other 
experiences of some special quality, without regard to the 
relations of that experience to other kinds of experience of 
which the special science with which we are dealing takes ro 
account, there is always the probability that many features of 
our theory would be found to contradict the conditions im- 
posed upon experience of the special kind in question by its 
connection in one system with other kinds of experience. 
In other words, except in a scierice which explicitly takes the 
whole frame-work of experience without selection or limita- 
tion as its object, we can never be sure that we have excluded 
symbolic features from any theory. We thus see what the 
standard and what the problem of metaphysical science for the 
future ought to be, if the science is to be based upon purely 
experiential foundations. The problem before us is to frame 
a general concept of the universe considered as a system of 
experienced contents, of which every term is in turn itself sim- 
ilarly composed of contents of experience and of nothing else, 
or, to borrow the apposite phrase of Avenarius, to describe the 
contents of the universe in terms of “pure” experience. And 








* It is of course true that every science must in practice make abstraction from the 
greater part of the concrete complexities of perceptual experience. But the ideal of a 
completed scientific apprehension of reality is only approached in so far as we are 
able, at will, to say with accuracy what and how much our abstraction has removed. 
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the method of Metaphysics is dictated by the nature of the 
problem. From the foregoing description of “pure” experi- 
ence, it is clear that the one and only test of purity,—that is, 
of the absence of symbolic co-elements,—in an expression of 
experience is that it should be capable of being connected with 
other experiences by links, every one of which is known as 
containing nothing but what is or would be matter of exper- 
jence under definite conditions. In other words, the test of the 
truth or “agreement with reality” of a philosophic system can 
only be sought in a thorough-going systematic unity between 
elements, every one of which is under known conditions a con- 
tent of experience. The full completion of the task thus im- 
posed upon Metaphysics would clearly involve complete in- 
sight into the quality of every kind of experienced content and 
the nature of its relations to all others, or would, in fact, onlv 
be possible to omniscience,—that is, to a consciousness to 
which all the experiences which make up the mental lives of all 
sentient being should be present at once in their entirety. 
But even for creatures like ourselves, who are compelled to 
view the universe from our own limited standpoint, and to 
remain without even the means of conjecturing what types of 
sentient life may exist over and above the few with which we 
are familiar, it is, at least, possible to attempt by analysis of 
experience—so far as it is known to us—to construct a general 
outline sketch of the features of a system corresponding to the 
ideal of “pure” experience. If such an outline be capable of 
construction, there must no doubt remain the further uncer- 
tainty whether there-might exist contents of experience, inac- 
cessible to ourselves, the knowledge of which would modify 
our conception of the general structure of the world of ex- 
perience. But the doubt would, as I have already said, from 
the nature of the case, be merely academic; an account of the 
most general characteristics of specifically human experience 
in which no aspect of that experience was disregarded and 
every aspect represented by terms themselves resoluble into ex- 
periences would, at any rate from the human standpoint, be 
an ultimate appreciation of the universe. And hence we may, 


I think, finally allot to Metaphysics the task of discovering 
Vol. X.—No. 3 25 
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by analysis the formal characteristics of a world-wide pure 


experience. 

I am, perhaps, approaching that side of my subject which 
will most keenly interest some members of our society when 
I go on to ask how such a notion of the metaphysical problem 
as I have roughly tried to indicate will affect our attitude to- 
wards the special questions of ethical philosophy. That our 
views as to the scope and method of Ethics cannot be left alto- 
gether untouched by our attitude on these ultimate problems 
will scarcely be disputed, and the main points of contact will, 
I think, be found to be two. In the first place, it should at 
once be clear, that if our theory of the nature of Metaphysics 
is correct, the so-called “Metaphysic of Ethics” must be 
placed at the end of ethical inquiry as its completion, and not 
at the beginning as its basis. For the “Metaphysic” of Ethics, 
upon our theory, can mean nothing but the analysis of ethical 
experiences and the testing of the special structural forms of 
ethical theory by the standard of “pure” experience. In other 
words, we must have an unprejudiced account of the ethical 
facts and theories which play so large a part in human life be- 
fore we proceed to determine the ultimate validity of ethical 
conceptions from the standpoint of metaphysical criticisms. 
Every system of Ethics which begins with metaphysical theo- 
rizing about the ultimate nature of duty or of the self must be 
“suspect” as probably containing assumptions of a “symbolic” 
kind which may vitiate all its subsequent conclusions. In 
Ethics, as in other departments of knowledge, the function of 
Metaphysics will be to criticize and evaluate the results with 
which unbiased examination of concrete experience presents 
us, not to determine for us beforehand what we are to find in 
experience. There remains, in fact, upon our view of the case, 
no difference in principle between the relation of Ethics to 
Metaphysics and that of the physical sciences. In both cases 
the problem that lies first of all to hand is the examination of 
a certain mass of experiences possessed of common qualities 
and the detection of principle, uniformity, or structure within 
the mass. It is only when such an experience-mass has been 
considered in itself and reduced to something like systematic 
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form that we can trust ourselves to raise the question whether 
the various systems thus obtained can be brought together 
into a single system of pure experiential type. To invert this 
order of proceeding is to violate the first principle of modern 
philosophizing, that experience is to be analyzed without pre- 
conceptions. We must no more let ulterior metaphysical theo- 
ries dictate to us as to what we may expect to find in the field 
of ethical inquiry than we should allow them to prejudge the 
result of a physical experiment. It is after the ethical exper- 
ience has disclosed its own characteristic structure to unbiassed 
examination of the concrete facts of moral psychology that 
Metaphysics should step in to test, by the standard of a world- 
wide “pure” experience, the construction so obtained. We 
may, however, carry the inference from one general concept of 
philosophical method a step further. For the same standard 
of “pure experience” which, when applied universally, sup- 
plies us with our test of metaphysical truth, may be, within 
the restrictions imposed by the nature of the special subject- 
matter, applied directly to the facts of the ethical experience 
themselves. It will, if our concept of the scope of philosophy 
be adopted, become our duty as students of Ethics to aim at 
creating a science which shall give a comprehensive account 
of all the facts connected with the ethical life of individuals 
and of societies in terms purged of all elements that can be 
detected to be “symbolic.” Such an account would, of course, 
from the metaphysical point of view, be no more than provi- 
sional, for it may well be the case that assumptions which, so 
long as you remain within the limits imposed by the selection 
of moral life as the object for study, appear to contain nothing 
but what is translatable into terms of experience, will be found 
by the metaphysician, when he comes to ask after the relations 
between the ethical facts and other parts of experience, more 
or less vitiated by “symbolic” accretions. But for Ethics it- 
self, such a picture of the various levels of the moral life would 
have supreme value as the last word which the ethical con- 
science, uninformed by metaphysical criticism, has to utter 
about life and the world. Work of this kind could be carried 
out on either of two converging but independent lines. On 
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the one hand, it would be the duty of the student of morals 
rigidly to test by the standard of “pure” experience all the 
metaphysical or semi-metaphysical assumptions which are often 
dignified with the name of “ethical postulates.” Such concepts, 
for instance, as Free-Will, Obligation, and Desert would have 
to be taken out of the obscurity in which they have commonly 
been left by those who have made the freest use of them and 
restated, as far as they will bear restatement, in terms such as 
to reduce them to recognizable psychological facts.* Until 
this criticism has been performed for the leading notions of 
Ethics, it is impossible to say how much or how little their 
value as contributory to a true account of the phenomena of 
the moral life may be, and it is difficult to make either assertion 
or denial of their validity. In the second place, an Ethic of 
experience would have before it a constructive task of pro- 
portions too vast to permit of execution by a single mind, yet 
capable of being in some degree discharged by the humblest of 
sincere students of the various ethical experiences. I mean 
the task of obtaining a description in terms which stand for 
definite psychological fact. We want to know, for instance, 
precisely how moral obligations are regarded by different 
classes or professions in the community and by communities 
of very varying antecedents and degrees of civilization. For 
instance, how does the moral life of a doctor compare with 
that of a lawyer or a clergyman? does “duty” present itself 
to each of the three under the same general aspect ? or are there 
discoverable differences of point of view? What view does 
each class take of particular duties, such as those of truth- 
speaking, financial honesty, and so forth? How do the ethical 
judgments of dwellers in the town differ from those of dwellers 
in the country? E. g., on what grounds would a jury com- 
posed of either class find a recommendation to mercy? Or, 
to take instances of questions which can be answered without 
the far-reaching statistical inquiries that those already men- 
tioned would require, do I find that my own ethical experiences 





*I may refer, in passing, to Nietzsche’s brilliant little work, ‘* Zur Genealogie der 
Moral,” as an example of the kind of critisism which we have here in view. 
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are accurately described by the language ordinarily employed 
in the text-books? For instance, how does the verdict of my 
“conscience” upon a wrong act resemble, and how does it differ 
from, my discomfort on realizing that I have made a social 
blunder? Do I find the pains of an awakened and guilty con- 
science as mere emotions so unpleasurable as to outweigh all 
the enjoyment derived from transgression? What do I per- 
sonally detect in myself on the occasion when, as the phrase is, 
I “feel bound” to perform an unpleasant act? Such sample 
questions as these will suffice to show how vast a field of in- 
quiry is open to the student who seriously desires that ethical 
theory should be expressed in language which accurately ex- 
presses psychological fact, and they will surely show, also, that 
the field is one in whicha society like ours may doadmirable work 
if each of us will only honestly cultivate his own little corner. 
The goal of such an undertaking, if it could be completed, 
would, of course, be the construction of an all-inclusive Pheno- 
menology of Ethics in which every typical stage and variety 
of the moral life of men should be assigned to its proper place 
in the development of ethical experiences from their first rudi- 
mentary beginnings in the inarticulate feeling of “This is not 
so, but I wish it were,” to their final transfiguration into a 
world-wide practical religion of mutual good-will and forgive- 
ness. Nor would the concept of the ideal of pure experience 
be without its value as regulative of actual moral practice. 
The practical analogue of a scientific theory in which the whole 
of experience, and nothing but experience, should be mirrored 
would be a healthy social life in which each and every member 
of the community, while performing just those functions which 
he is best fitted to contribute to the life of the whole community, 
should, in virtue of the inherited organization and traditions 
of society, by the same course reach the fullest individual satis- 
faction of which his nature is capable. What “symbolic” co- 
elements are to our knowledge the existence of large classes 
whose energies are exhausted in drudging for the almost ex- 
clusive benefit of others is to our social and political institu- 
tions—an ultimate contradiction between their pretensions and 
their accomplishments, between systematic form and material 
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content. And if the process of the purification of science is 
furthered by the expulsion from scientific thought and expres- 
sion of the unmeaning products of perverted metaphysical re- 
flection, the purification of morals calls first and foremost for 
the expulsion from our theory and practice of all that is based 
upon similarly false metaphysical concepts of the relation of 
soul to body and of the individual to the social organization. 
What we have to get rid of here is, on the one hand, the theory 
and practice of asceticism which rests upon exploded assump- 
tions as to the separability of “soul” from body, and unproved 
and unprovable assumptions as to the relation of man and the 
world to “another world ;” and, on the other hand the various 
theories and moral codes which arise from misconceiving the 
relation between the individual and his social environment, 
whether the mistake take the form of treating society as a mere 
external means to the individual’s gratification, or that of re- 
garding it as a sort of fetich to which he is “bound” to immo- 
late himself, irrespective of anything it may have done or at- 
tempted to do for him. 

To construct a theory of Moral Values based from first to 
last upon the conception of the ideal society as a healthy organ- 
ism with the individual for a healthy functioning cell in that 
organism,—this is, I take it, the final goal of an “Ethics within 
the limits of Pure Experience.” The concrete character of 
such an ethical ideal may, perhaps, be made somewhat clearer 
as follows: The ultimate ideal of a purely experential Ethics 
we have asserted to be the construction of a society in which 
the combined cooperation of all the individuals for the public 
welfare would constitute the whole state a healthy organism. 
In doing so, the codperation of individuals would aim at ulti- 
mately making society independent for its continued existence 
of anything external to itself. Such independence clearly in- 
volves three distinct factors: (1) A healthy and independent 
society must be presumed to have grappled with the problems 
of hygiene and economics with sufficient success to have re- 
duced want and disease toa minimum. In other words, it must 
be presumed independent of all ordinary changes in climate, 
variations in the quantity of particular food-stuffs, and similar 
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features of its material environment. Within certain wide 
limits, there seems no reason why such independence should be 
regarded as anything chimerical. At least, I can see no in- 
herent impossibility in the suggestion that, if proper attention 
were directed to the subject, most types of malignant disease 
might be eradicated and nearly all changes in our material en- 
vironment anticipated and provided against by human ingenu- 
ity. Only—be it remarked in passing—if we are ever to grap- 
ple successfully with the problem of disease and beggary, we 
may probably have to adopt measures for the elimination of the 
physically unsound and the morally shiftless from the ranks 
of perpetuators of their kind which would considerably disturb 
the unprincipled sentimentalists who, in our own day, talk the 
most loudly about their ethical ideals and intuitions. (2) The 
second factor in vigorous social health would be independence 
of all competing social organizations. Social health is impos- 
sible so long as the members of the community have to live 
under the constant fear of a violent dissolution of national ex- 
istence at the hand of foreign rivals. The present state of 
Europe, for instance, may fairly be called one of unremitting 
nervous tension. No one can be certain that the most insig- 
nificant of incidents in some remote corner of China or the 
Transvaal may not set the European nations flying at each 
other’s throats, and, in such a state of permanent unrest, it is 
clear that civilization must be cursed with a feverish over- 
activity in certain directions and a consequent loss of energy 
in others which is quite inconsistent with steady, unremitting 
cooperation towards a reasoned ideal of social well-being. The 
very slang of our newspapers, which speak of every political 
incident as a “crisis,” is enough to remind us that the world 
of to-day is a world of sick and invalid societies. As to the 
way in which this constant alarm for the permanence of the 
social fabric might conceivably disappear, it is manifest that it 
is twofold; social stability might be ensured by the ultimate 
victory of some one race-type (for instance, the Anglo-Saxon), 
over all its competitors, in fact, by the creation of a new world- 
empire like that of Rome, or, again, by the reduction of the 
competing race-types to one or two of fairly-balanced strength 
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and markedly divergent intellectual and emotional character 
(for instance, the Anglo-Saxon and the Slavonic). The very 
antagonism of two such well-defined types would of itself tend 
to intensify the rivalry between them, and to postpone the final 
conflict till each felt itself thoroughly full-grown. When a 
man has one enemy only, and that a formidable one, he is not 
so apt to be hurried into premature action as when he has a 
hundred, each of whom singly he knows to be no match for 
himself. It might, indeed, be argued that a strong and thor- 
oughly antipathetic rival of this kind is a necessity to any so- 
ciety that is not to decay for sheer want of public spirit and 
over-contentment with its existing achievements. Without 
enemies no progress, may conceivably be the law of human de- 
velopment. But as the further discussion of this suggestion 
would tend to involve us in the polemics of current politics, 
we shall do well to pass on. (3) The third requisite of full 
social health I take to be internal harmony between class and 
class within the social order itself. And such harmony, once 
more, is likely to be attained in proportion to the richness and 
complexity of the life which the social order with its institu- 
tions aims at maintaining. The wider the bounds of the state, 
and the more complex the functions which are contemplated 
in its institutions, the higher the probability that there will be 
room within it for every variety of individual type to find its 
own fullest development in life according to the social order. 
On the practical side, then, a philosophy based in all its parts 
upon concrete experiences, and having for its aim the construc- 
tion of a system consistent not only with the general laws of 
thinking, but with the concrete facts of experience, would 
establish as its ideal the ultimate constitution of a state in 
which the combined cooperation of individual intelligences for 
the public welfare should, so far as is possible, render society 
in its organic structure independent of everything external to 
itself. A society thus organized and thus protected against 
internal collapse would be the nearest approximation we can 
conceive to our ideal of a perfectly functioning and, therefore, 
immortal individual of high complexity, and if once called into 
being should be indissoluble except by the occurrence of some 
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catastrophe too vast to be averted or too strange to be fore- 
seen by any exercise of human intelligence. It is in the notion 
of such a perfect social organization, rather than in conformity 
to a body of abstract moral principles or in the empty form of 
self-realization, that experiential philosophy would find its cri- 
terion of conduct. The final command of experential Ethics, 
in cases where doubt as to duty arises, would be, Act, according 
to thy lights, for the creation of the Free State. I may, per- 
haps, just point out the enormous revolution which the adop- 
tion of such an ethical standard would work in the mechanism 
and methods of Development. We may, I suppose, fairly say 
that Nature’s general rule, in the infra-human world, is to shape 
organisms into harmony with their environment. The en- 
vironment, in a fairly stable form, is there all along, and those 
individuals who for any reason are ill adapted to it die 
out and leave no progeny. With the dawn of intelligence 
however, natural evolution has presented us with a force cap- 
able of reversing the process and altering environment to make 
it square with organic peculiarities and ideals.* The fashion- 
ing of tools is one of the simplest, as the transition from a 
nomad to an agricultural life, is perhaps the most important, 
of the signs of this new order of development in the early his- 
tory of mankind. Yet up till now the full significance of this 
advance upon “Nature’s” methods has been obscured by the 
fact that there has been only the most occasional and sporadic 
collective coOperation towards the realization of human ideals. 
Even our moral codes, as has been well argued by Professor 
Alexander, have grown up to a large extent under the pressure 
of our environment, and thus represent adjustment of organism 
to environment rather than adjustment of environment to 
organism. Not to speak of the fact that, imperfect as our 
moral codes are, our actual practice is even further from being 





, *Throughout this passage I desire to acknowledge very great indebtedness to the 
excellent ‘‘ Outlines of Sociology’’ of Dr. Lester F. Ward. Of course the contrast 
here drawn between human and infra-human evolution is not meant to be under- 
stood in any hard and fast sense. But it seems, roughly speaking, true that the in- 
telligence of animals serves rather to adapt the individual animal to an unusual en- 
vironment than to transform the environment itself. 
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based upon the principle of harmonizing environment with 
organism, and is mostly dictated by the changing accidents of 
our external surroundings. The ideal of experiential Ethics, 
as described in the foregoing pages, means the full recognition 
by humanity of the power which it possesses of determining its 
own environment, of marking out the line which Evolution 
shall follow, of becoming with clear consciousness master of its 
own destiny. Not without reason, then, we might call the hour 
when men make up their minds to have done with all “sym- 
bolic” conceptions of duty and responsibility and free-will and 
the self, and to base ethical practice on the ideal of the healthy 
self-maintaining society, the bour of the Intellectual Majority 
of Man. When men set themselves to realize the Free State, 
the earth will, at last, have acquired a meaning and the history 
of development on the surface of our planet that “moral pur- 
pose” which Natural Theology has so lamentably failed to 
discover in it. I might, indeed, even go further, and say that 
the creation of the Free State of the future would be an event 
not only in the history of man, but in the history of the world. 
For if, whatever be our views on the problem of Realism, we 
must, at least, admit that the “choir and furniture of heaven 
ism and a vision of our own brain, it is, I fear, also only too 
manifest that earth and heaven, as seen by the average civilized 
man of to-day, are but @gri somnia, dreams of the sick. Who 
can say what new glories and unknown splendors heaven and 
earth would acquire when looked on by the eyes of the physic- 
ally and mentally healthy? Something of these possibilities 
may, no doubt, be understood by anyone who knows the sense 
of mental convalescence and the increased love of earth and all 
its realities that accompany recovery from the debilitating in- 
fluences of a narrowly ‘puritanical early education. And, ona 
larger scale, in the new note that came, for instance, into 
Goethe’s poetry with his Italian journey, one may see for one’s 
self what the recovery of mental health means for the inter-, 
preter of Earth. The charm of convalescence in every line of 
the “Roman Elegies’ is strong enough to make even an Eng- 
lishman and a student of Virgil forget the barbarous jolting of 
the German hexameter. And from the convalescent’s deepened 
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love of earth and life we may guess faintly at the glories they 
would wear for the sound and strong. Thus, we may say, the 
ultimate problem of philosophy is twofold. It is for speculative 
philosophy to formulate an adequate description of human 
experience; it is for practical philosophy to see to it that that 
experience is that of a healthy and not a diseased and neurotic 
organism. It remains, of course, when all is said, for Meta- 
physics to examine this concept of a Free State with a view to 
discover whether there may not lurk in it some subtle contra- 
diction; for Ethics, however, even the actual feasibility of 
creating such a state is a matter of secondary importance. It is, 
indeed, of the first importance that the Free State should not be 
known to be an impossibility; but that is all. Even if we can 
say no more of the Free State than that we do not know it to 
be impossible, it can still take the place of Kant’s more ques- 
tionable and less fully human assumptions as a regulative ideal 
for conduct. And even if, as metaphysicians, we could prove 
the impossibility of creating any reasonable approximation to 
our ideal, we should, perhaps, be well advised to keep our 
knowledge to ourselves. 

Finally, the conception of “‘pure experience”’ is not without 
worth, even as regards its influence on the formation of indi- 
vidual character. As Milton thought that the poet should make 
his life a poem, so it was a favorite conviction with Plato that 
the qualities of sincerity, candor, and disinterestedness fostered 
by the study of dialectic would manifest themselves in the 
whole practical behavior of the philosopher-king. It would be 
a rash proceeding on the part of any of us to announce that 
we were studying for the role of Platonic philosopher; but 
there is, at least this much applicability in Plato’s principle to 
even the humblest cases, that a man can hardly set before 
himself as his intellectual ideal the rigid elimination of the 
merely “symbolic” from his thinking without learning to carry 
his distaste for pretentious inanities and ingenious self- 
sophistications into the rest of his life. Sentimentality and cyni- 
cism, those rival wells of moral poison, are likely to be tasted 
but sparingly by the philosopher whose ideal, for knowledge 
and for practice, is experience as rich and full as possible and 
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nothing but experience. His own professional faults he will, 
of course, have; but I doubt if cant, the traditional vice of the 


moralist, will be foremost among them.* 
A. E. TAytor. 


THE Owens COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


JAMES MARTINEAU AS AN ETHICAL TEACHER. 


A DISTINGUISHED thinker, speaking of the position which 
may be rightly adopted by an adherent of the “Ethical Move- 
ment,” has recently said: To share in the Ethical Movement, it 
is enough to recognize that the “good life” does not depend for 
its worth upon any metaphysical or theological doctrines; “it 
does not stand or fall with them, though they may stand or fall 
with it;” that “moral ideals and moral activity are justified by 
moral experience itself;” that “the essential evidence for the 
value of the ‘good life’ is found in actually living it and in no 
other way whatever.”+ If this is the principle for which the 
Ethical movement stands, then that movement never had a 
stronger adherent than Dr. Martineau; and it would be strange 
indeed if in this JouRNAL there were no recognition of the work 
of a man whom the civilized world with one voice has pro- 
nounced to be one of the most striking figures of the nineteenth 





* TI have purposely avoided saying anything, in the course of the preceding pages, 
on the question in dispute between Idealists and Realists. For my present purpose, 
it is, I conceive, indifferent whether the contents of our experiences be supposed to 
have some kind of existence outside the processes in which they are perceived, or 
not. What is important is that they come to us in the first place as parts of an ex- 
perience ‘‘ process-content,’’ and that it is upon their character as such parts that 
any ‘‘realist’’ argument for their independent existence must be based. The only 
form of realism excluded by the foregoing argument is the belief in a ‘* Thing-in- 
Itself’’ inaccessible throughout to human knowledge, a belief which is happily 
obsolescent among us. The conception of science as the full description of expe- 
riences in terms of nothing but experience seems quite consistent with any more 
sober ‘‘ Realism’’ than this. My indebtedness to Avenarius and to Nietzsche will 
be readily perceived ; and if I have hesitated to make formal acknowledgment of it 
earlier in my paper, it is only for fear that the very acknowledgment might look like 
an impertinence. ' 

+ G. F. Stout, in Zthical World, January 20, 1900. 
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century. It is with great pleasure, therefore, that I respond to 
the request to send some notes on Dr. Martineau’s work as an 
Ethical teacher. 

It is with Manchester New College (now Manchester Col- 
lege, Oxford,) that Dr. Martineau’s name as writer and 
teacher is specially connected: a college which has always ad- 
hered to the principle of “freely imparting theological knowl- 
edge without insisting on the adoption of particular theological 
doctrines.” He entered its class-rooms as a student in 1822, 
and in 1839, on becoming its Secretary, commenced a career 
of service to his Alma Mater as devoted as it was brilliant. In 
1840 he entered on the duties of Professor of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy, adding, in 1857, Religious Philosophy to the sub- 
jects of his chair. In 1869 he became Principal, and from this 
office did not retire until 1885. It may seem to have been a nar- 
row sphere within which to exercise such splendid gifts; but 
the spiritual freedom which was afforded to him was a priceless 
treasure to such a mind, “for it was not his task to expound 
some stale and borrowed notions, but to enter the sanctuary of 
Truth and listen for himself to the Divine oracles, and then re- 
produce those which he was permitted to hear in a form not 
unworthy of their august authority.” 

In this connection the following reminiscence, from the pen 
of a former student, afterwards a colleague, of Dr. Martineau, 
will be of interest :— 


“The freedom which Dr. Martineau welcomed for himself he accorded 
in full measure to his pupils. No man knew better that we may err in 
giving intellectual form to our imperfect vision of the infinite God, and 
that our descendants may climb to heights which our feet have never 
trodden; and accordingly he never repressed by the weight of his authority 
the immature thought of the learner, but rather stimulated him to greater 
exertion, and taught him to love truth above all earthly gains, and to 
toil, though it should be with weary and lonely steps, towards that 
resplendent summit where she reveals herself transfigured in the cloudless 
light of heaven. For this mental freedom, which he maintained as a sacred 
trust, was not founded on scepticism, or on the peevishness of a restless 
mind, always learning and never able to come to a knowledge of the 
truth, but on faith—faith that spiritual truth always transcends our intel- 
lectual apprehension of it, and discloses new and deeper meanings to him 
who casts off the sloth of habit, and lifts his own longing and prayerful 
eyes to behold her beauty. For the humble soul he profoundly believed 
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that there was still an open vision of the Highest; and he felt that only 
that truth is vital to us which we have clasped to our hearts, and recog- 
nized as a kindling power in our own experience. It was not his aim, 
therefore, to awaken incessant doubt, but to aid his students in forming 
strong and manly convictions founded on their own personal thought, 
and on the witness of their own spirits, and to help them on their way by 
leading them to the sources of the necessary knowledge, and by enriching 
the partiality of their opinions by large and catholic judgments. 

“We will for a moment survey him at his post of teacher, and we will 
stray into his lecture-room at a time when he had the widest reputation, 
and men of various denominations in philosophy and religion acknowl- 
edged their indebtedness te him in the spiritual conflicts of our day. We 
enter, and find seated at the head of a table, addressing some half-dozen 
youths, this venerable man, whose look and bearing, however, do not 
betoken his four-score years, and whose commanding face, once seen, 
cannot be forgotten; and, as we listen, we hear searching criticisms, 
profound and suggestive thoughts, and comprehensive philosophical 
reflections, conveyed in language at once of exquisite precision and fin- 
ished beauty, and uttered with a play of expression and a musical sincerity 
of intonation, which rivet the attention, and delight the ear and warm the 
imagination, while putting the intellectual powers on the strain. Here is 
no slovenly work, no discontent with the smallness of the field which he 
has to fill, but the best that is in him is poured forth as if he had prepared 


What particularly struck many of the students who attended 
Dr. Martineau’s classes, was his great admiration and love for 
Plato; and the happy combination in his lectures of high 
thought with exceeding beauty of expression was in no small 
measure due to the circumstance that he, consciously or un- 
consciously, made the great Greek philosopher his model. 

Nothing was more characteristic of him, as of his master, 
than his constant openness to new light. Many writers have 
quoted and applied to Dr. Martineau himself a saying of his 
own, which, originally used in an ethical reference, is fully as 
true in an intellectual: “There is no life but in perpetual 
growth.” There is no severer criticism to be passed on any 
thinker’s work, than that he makes for himself a beaten track 
from which he cannot diverge,—that he seems tied to the «se 
of certain formule, and cannot appreciate or even understand 
any philosophical principles which have received an expression 
less rigid and more free than his own. But though Dr. Mar- 
tineau held firmly to his fundamental convictions, the forms in 
which he cast them were never rigidly stereotyped; and the 
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student who reads Dr. Martineau’s works with mind open and 
free from prejudice, will find that this was a man whose 
thought well exemplified his own definition of life. 

Dr. Martineau thus describes the way in which he arrived at 
the ethical point of view which characterizes his thought :— 

“When I first woke up, before and during my college life, 
to the interest of moral and metaphysical speculations, I carried 
into them, from previous training for the profession of civil 
engineer, a store of exclusively scientific conceptions, rendered 
familiar in the elementary study of mathematics, mechanics 
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merit,” “duty.” 


dictated the only rules of judgment which I could apply. I had 
nothing to take with me into logical and ethical problems but 
the maxims and postulates of physical knowledge. . 
in the empirical and necessarian mode of thought, I served out 
successive terms of willing captivity to Locke and Hartley, to 
Collins, Edwards, and Priestley, to Bentham and James Mill; 
and though at times I was driven to disaffection by the dogma- 
tism and acrid humors of the last two of these philosophers, my 
allegiance was restored and lengthened by literary and personal 
relations with the younger Mill.” But the irresistible pleading 
of the moral consciousness compelled him to recognize that the 
postulates of physical science are inadequate to moral experi- 
ence; and to insist on finding a real meaning in such terms as 
He was forced to 
concede to the self-conscious mind itself, both as knowing and 
as willing, an autonomous function distinct from each and all 
the phenomena known and changes willed—a self-identity, un- 
like any growing aggregate of miscellaneous and dissimilar 
experiences. Subsequently, during a period of study in Ger- 
many under the guidance of Trendelenburg, Martineau went 
through what he himself describes as “a new intellectual birth” : 
“I came into the same plight, in respect of the cognitive and 
esthetic side of life, that had already befallen me with regard 
to the moral.’’ I will endeavor to state in few words the essen- 
tial features of the philosophical standpoint at which Martineau 


. Steeped 


Everyone, who endeavors to systematize his thoughts about 
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the meaning of the world, will find that consciously or unco.- 
sciously he has been using as tools of explanation certain intei- 
lectual principles, which it has become the custom to call “cate- 
gories.” The character of a Weltanschauung depends on the 
range and depth of the categories employed. For a positivism 
like that of Mill, the only admissible categories are the like and 
the unlike, the simultaneous and successive; to discern the con- 
nection (if such it can be called) of events in these ways, is to 
“explain” them; and these categories can be applied without 
taking us beyond the region of “phenomena.” Dr. Martineau, 
on the other hand, takes as his one supreme metaphysical cate- 
gory the principle of Causation. It is an “axiom,’’—a principle 
which our thought naturally uses as it develops, but which 
derives its meaning from our self-conscious experience of per- 
sonal (not merely corporeal) Activity; in a word, from Will. 
Now Will, so understood, is not even a mental phenomenon, as 
the “‘scientific’”’ psychologist understands this term; still less is 
it a material phenomenon. Hence the principle of Causation, 
as a tool of explanation, means that every phenomenon depends 
upon that which is other than phenomenon, and is conscious, 
rational Will. Some phenomena we know to be immediately 
dependent upon our own wills; hence phenomena in general 
are rightly referred to a Divine Will. A consequence of this 
view is, that causation as dealt with in the physical sciences, 
i. é., causation as a relation between one phenomenon and an- 
other, is causation improperly so called, or imperfectly under- 
stood. Dr. Martineau has worked out this theory in different 
forms, his most elaborate and matured presentation of it being 
in the “Study of Religion ;” and it scarcely needs to be said that 
these discussions abound in brilliant, convincing and suggestive 
reasoning. Yet the general view is open to objections whicii 
have never, I think, been adequately dealt with. From the 
point of view of ordinary psychological reflection, there does 
not seem to be much resemblance between the human and a 
creative will. There is no doubt, whatever my theory of causa- 
tion may be, that if I will to move my arm, my arm moves. But 
I might will all day to move anything beyond the reach of my 
arm, and no movement would take place. From the point of 
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view of Epistemology, there are reasons pointing to the conclu- 
sion that the category of Causation must necessarily break 
down under the strain which Dr. Martineau puts upon it. If 
the Absolute is causal, it is infinitely more; and if merely 
causal, it ceases to be the Absolute. 

In Dr. Martineau’s Ethical theory there is an important 
ambiguity arising out of the ways in which such terms as 
“impulses,” “springs of action,” “motive,” are used. Dr. Mar- 
tineau sometimes seems to speak of “springs of action” as if 
they could, when ethically considered, be abstracted from their 
objects, and could be compared with each other in this abstract 
form. But his discussions also suggest a theory of conscience 
which is not far removed from that of T. H. Green. I may per- 
haps be permitted to quote a passage in which this view of Dr. 
Martineau’s ethical teaching is summed up: 

“We retain what is deepest and truest in his system; we ac- 
cept his doctrine that our ‘springs of action,’ understood as 
consciously purposive desires—cannot be divided into two 
classes, the absolutely right and the absolutely wrong, but ar- 
range themselves in a scale of moral worth and have various 
degrees therein; we recognize gratefully his insistence on the 
truth that every one of our ‘natural tendencies’ is ethically 
justified in its proper place, and his brief but profound interpre- 
tation of moral progress as the gradual organization of such 
tendencies, high and low, and of our reflection upon them, into 
‘social consensus and religion.’ We say with Dr. Martineau, 
that ‘any knowledge with ourselves, large or small, which we 
may have of the superior right of one spring of action over 
another comes under the head of conscience,’ and that this is 
the true form of the moral judgment; but this judgment of the 
relative worth of our desires is not based merely on a special 
kind of feeling which arises when two of them meet, it is based 
on a comparison of their objects with what for the time being 
is taken as the supreme Ideal of life as a whole. In view of 
such an Ideal their organization takes place, as the historical 
evolution of morality proceeds.” —[“Studies in Philosophical 
Criticism and Construction,” pp. 358-9. 

There are in fact two lines of thought in Dr. Martineau’s 
Vol. X.—No. 3 26 
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ethical teaching. One of these leads to individualism and eth- 
ical Deism: “God’s part is done when having made us free he 
shows to us our best; ours now remains to pass from illumina- 
tion of conscience to surrender of will.”* This mode of 
thought exaggerates the power of the individual will, and 
ignores the physiological and sociological truths involved n 
the ancient dogmas of Original Sin and the incapacity of the 
isolated individual,—truths concerning the effects of inheri- 
tance and environment on character. But Dr. Martineau also 
works out a deeper view when he recognizes the vast import- 
ance of social life for the development of ethical and religious 
insight,—not “social life” merely as the organized institutions 
of Society, but Society as a common life of thought and feeling 
animating its members, and affording them insight into one 
another’s real being. “The social union,” says Dr. Martineau, 
“is a concrete though spiritual form of life, penetrating and 
partly constituting all persons belonging to it; so that only as 
fractions of it do they become human integers themselves.” + 
Hence we must be well grounded in Humanity before we can 
study Divinity to any good purpose. 
S. H. MELLonE. 
Be.rastT, IRELAND. 





* **Seat of Authority in Religion,” p. 106. 
t ‘‘ Types of Ethical Theory, II., p. 403. 
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“THE RIGHTS OF ANIMALS.” 


In his article under this title in the January number, Mr. Salt 
lays down his opinions without discussing what the word “right” 
means ; he simply repeats the dogma, which he has asserted before, 
that “if man has rights, animals have the same—in kind.” He 
admits that there is a difference between human and non-human 
animals in degree. What these categories of “degree” and “kind” 
may mean, and whether they are mutually exclusive, Mr. Salt 
omits to inquire. The difference between water at 20° F. and. water 
at 40° F. is a difference in “degree;” but you can stand on the 
one and will sink in the other. So, though we may admit that the 
intelligence of a man differs only in degree from the intelligence 
of a guinea-pig, it does not follow that. if the former has rights, 
the latter has them also in the same sense of the term. 

(1) “Rights,” properly, is a legal term. Mr. Salt argues that, 
because the State protects some animals from cruelty or destruc- 
tion, it has conferred legal rights upon them. This seems to me an 
inaccurate use of words. In my book on “Natural Rights” (p. 108) 
I wrote :— “Because a work of art or some ancient monument is 
protected by law from injury, do we speak of the ‘rights’ of pic- 
tures or stones?” Mr. Salt considers my logic at fault here; he 
says I have “overlooked the fact that pictures and stones are not 
protected by law—against the owners.” Mr. Salt has not taken 
the trouble to understand my illustration. I spoke of the case 
where works of art are protected, i. e., where they belong to the 
State or to some public body, and are therefore protected against 
injury from individuals. Unfortunately, works of art and an- 
cient monuments are often in unintelligent or careless private 
ownership, responsible only to public opinion, and in such cases 
they are not legally protected against the neglect or stupidity of 
their owners. By punishing cruelty to animals which are private 
property, the State has so far interfered with absolute private 
ownership: the owner may kill his cat or his dog, but he may be 
punished for ill-treating it. He may not practice vivisection with- 
out a license, etc. Certain wild birds may not be killed at certain 
seasons, because the State has taken them under its charge. These 
are perhaps the closest parallel to State-owned pictures or monu- 
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ments, though the latter are more completely protected because 
individually more valued. Mr. Salt admits that the ill-used cab- 
horse cannot sue in a law court; nevertheless, he considers the 
horse a “person.” Mr. Edward Carpenter, whom Mr. Salt calls 
“a great teacher,” tells us “it is the same human creature that flies 
in the air and swims in the sea, or walks biped on the land.” If all 
living things are “human” and “persons” what do the words mean? 
Is a sponge a “person,” or is it several persons? And if we find a 
poor dog suffering from parasites, are we to respect these “per- 
sons”? There are some dithcult questions of casuistry here. 

(2) In the sense of “moral rights,” i. ¢., the sense in which a 
right is guaranteed by public opinion, it may seem more reasonable 
to talk of animals having “the right to be kindly treated” or “of 
our duty to the animals.” I hold it to be much more accurate to 
speak of our having duties of kindness towards animals—these 
duties being duties owed to human society and enforced, more or 
less, by it. And Mr. Salt implicitly acknowledges the propriety 
of this distinction (though he scoffs at it) by calling himself a 
“Humanitarian,” not an “Animalarian.” 

(3) In a metaphorical sense we may be said to acknowledge 
special rights, 7. e., special claims upon us, in domestic animals, 
and most of all in pets, to whom we give names and so a quasi- 
human, quasi-personal character. They are quasi-persons, because 
we have admitted them to a sort of membership of the family cir- 
cle. All rights—legal, moral, or metaphorical—rest upon mem- 
bership of a society. 

But, it should be observed, that in the sense in which we may 
allow ourselves to talk of “duties to animals” and “rights” of 
animals to be well treated and painlessly killed whenitisnecessary, 
in the same sense (1 admit differences of degree) we may speak 
of our duties to an ancient building, a beautiful landscape, an his- 
toric oak, a family heirloom—duties which are really and strictly 
owed to humanity, but which we may think of as owed to inani- 
mate things, so far as interesting or pleasing to humanity. We 
may also speak of duties to logic and to accuracy of language, 
though Mr. Salt does not seem to care much about such duties. I 
feel more sense of “duty” to a beautiful plant than to the wretched 
parasites that are injuring it, more sense of duty to an old book 
than to the mice who are enjoying it; though the parasites and the 
mice are “persons” to Mr. Salt. In both cases my duty is really a 
duty to humanity. Mr. Salt, however, professes to look at matters 
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from the animal’s point of view. He objects to animals being kept 
in captivity, however kindly treated. ‘To live one’s own natural 
life, to realize one’s self, is the true moral purpose of man and 
animal equally.” If a tiger comes out of his cage, to live his own 
natural life and realize himself, Mr. Salt would be well-advised to 
keep out of his way. “Treat the animal as you would willingly be 
treated if you were such an animal,” is a maxim quoted with ap- 
proval by Mr. Salt. Is he ready to treat the tiger, as the tiger 
would wish to be treated—not to a vegetarian diet, but to a diet of 
vegetarians? But about the jus animalium I have said quite 
enough in my book on “Natural Rights”’—more than was neces- 


sary in the opinion of some of my critics. 
D. G. RitTcHIE. 
UNIVERSITY OF St. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND. 


A REPLY TO PROFESSOR RITCHIE. 


Tue readers of this JouRNAL are now in a position to judge 
clearly between the humanitarian and what I have ventured to 
call the “academic” opinion of the Rights of Animals. I decline 
to follow Professor Ritchie into a desultory discussion of the term 
“rights,” and am content to take my stand on Herbert Spencer’s 
definition. 

I adhere to the position which I took up at the outset—that there 
is no difference in kind between man and the other animals, nor 
any warrant in science or ethics for drawing between them, as 
between “persons” and “things,” an absolute line of demarcation. 
Compelled to admit that the difference is only one of degree, Pro- 
fessor Ritchie now seeks to evade the significance of this fact by 
arguing that it does not follow that, if men have rights, animals 
also have rights “in the same sense of the term.” I maintain that it 
does so follow. If, by the recognition of rights, we mean that 
man, as a sentient and intelligent being, should be exempt from all 
avoidable suffering, it follows that other beings who are also sen- 
tient and intelligent, though in a lower degree, should have, in a 
lower degree, the same exemption. This principle, if pressed to 
its extreme logical conclusion, will of course lead (like all other 
principles) to what Professor Ritchie calls “difficult questions of 
casuistry,” and will open a door for small jokes about the person- 
ality of parasites and sponges. 

Professor Ritchie finds an analogy between the case of a State- 
owned and State-protected monument, or work of art, and that of 
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an animal protected by law, and argues that, as the monument is 
not said to have “rights,” there can be no rights of animals. But 
the analogy is an extremely faulty one. The monument is pro- 
tected because of its value as property, the animal is protected, 
without any reference to its value, because it is sentient. For what 
conceivable reason, except that of a humane regard for the feelings 
of the animal, does the law protect, let us say, a poor stray cat, of 
no value whatever and perhaps the property of no one? Or why 
else, if the animal be somebody’s property, does the law protect it 
even against the owner himself, which it does not do in the case of 
the most costly work of art in private ownership? If readers will 
compare Professor Ritchie’s remarks on this subject with my pre- 
vious article, they will see that he entirely fails to meet the point 
which I made. 

Then, again, Professor Ritchie appears to have overlooked the 
fact that the rights claimed for animals, as for men, are not abso- 
lute, but conditional (“this restricted freedom” is Herbert Spen- 
cer’s expression) and that a recognition of the rights of other 
beings is not incompatible with an equal assertion of one’s own. 
Self-defence is the first and most obvious right of everyone. If, 
for instance, we hold that a tiger has a right to be spared any un- 
necessary torture, are we compelled on that account to allow him 
to eat us if he comes out of his cage? And how would our shoot- 
ing the tiger, under those untoward circumstances, prove that the 
tiger is not a “person,” inasmuch as convicts, and human tigers, 
are similarly treated under similar conditions? This tiger argu- 
ment, to which Professor Ritchie is much addicted, is really very 
small game, and I could wish that he had sent us something more 
formidable from his logical jungle. 

In one matter only do I find myself in full agreement with Pro- 
fessor Ritchie, and that is his concluding remark that he has said 
quite enough about the jus animalium in his book on “Natural 
Rights.” If a writer has no sympathy with a new idea, if he not 
only does not intuitively grasp it, but is so strongly prejudiced that 
he has not even taken the pains to learn what those who advocate 
it mean, then it is certainly true that the less he says about the 
subject the better. To refute a proposition, one needs first to have 


understood it. 
Henry S. SALrt. 


HuMANITARIAN LEAGUE, LONDON. 
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A PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


May I point out that Professor Ritchie [cf. January number, 
p. 252] has misunderstood and unconsciously misrepresented my 
views in treating me as an intuitionalist? In the preface I state 
my position; idealistic evolutionism, with certain qualifications. 
When I assume the trustworthiness of the moral consciousness it 
is in no “extreme intuitionalist sense.” The words quoted by 
Professor Ritchie from p. 129 do not “reveal explicitly” my own 
point of view, but are a mere objective statement of intuitionalism 
as a view held by others, and draw attention to one of its weak- 
nesses, viz., that it offers no contribution towards a definition of 
the moral ideal. With this correction a whole page of disparaging 
comment falls to the ground—if I might not say, the whole crit- 
ique. Take, for instance, the alleged incapacity of intuitionalists 
for studying the origin of moral ideas. I am not concerned to 
defend the capacity of intuitionalists for such a task. But there is 
no intuitionalist here. 

When I speak of intuitionalism coming back in after days, I 
mean precisely what I say, “intuitionalism, 7. e., a particular phil- 
osophy.” Of course it is not “symmetrical in character” with re- 
ligion, conscience, and philosophy. Hence it is marked off from 
the others: “even intuitionalism,” I say, will come back. Its re- 
turn will not be an unmixed blessing. Yet intuitionalism will 
assert, in its sturdy if inadequate fashion, those primary moral 
truths which are being jostled aside at. present by all kinds of 
appeals to biology, often the most foolish and shallow. In the 
chapter on Darwin and Miss Cobbe I state clearly this whole view 
of intuitionalism as a right-hearted and wrong-headed creed. 
There also I deliberately repudiated the “old pulpit attitude” 
which Mr. Ritchie imputed to me. Did he read that chapter? 

I should be sorry to misunderstand or misrepresent Professor 
Ritchie; but honestly I cannot think that I have done so. He 
appears to me to use such phrases as “natural selection” with in- 
tolerable breadth of signification. Where there is “no death of the 
unsuccessful, there is no real struggle for existence; conse- 
quently, no elimination of the unfit—no natural selection. If lan- 
guage is used vaguely, it is hardly possible to keep one’s thoughts 
self-consistent ; and I believe Professor Ritchie has failed. My 
work makes at least the attempt to define as exactly as possible 
what natural selection is ; where it can be supposed to work, where 
it cannot. Professor Ritchie seems not to sympathize with this— 
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perhaps not even to understand what I am about. He calls me a 
“minimizer.” That is ultramontane language. What is it doing 
here? It is no compliment to the memory of Darwin, a modest 
and honorable gentleman, that we should shout “Great is natural 
selection,” without defining our terms. 

I hope those who are interested in the subject will not rely upon 
Professor Ritchie’s misleading account of my book. 

RosBert MACKINTOSH. 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


A Sxort History or FREETHOUGHT, Ancient and Modern. By 
John M. Robertson. London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd. 


1899. Pp. xv., 447. 


Those who are acquainted with Mr. Robertson’s literary career 
will not need to be told that his most recent volume has been a 
labor of love. If the history of Freethought had to be written by 
a militant Freethinker, nobody had so good a claim to undertake 
the task. Mr. Augustine Birrell once divided freethinkers into 


“first class” and “second class,” the former cultured and tolerant, 
the latter ignorant and zealous. This classification must be modi- 
fied to include Mr. Robertson, who combines the learning of the 
one with the proselytizing zeal of the other. 

A work of this character must be judged under two aspects, 
namely, its value as a storehouse of facts, and its importance as a 
contribution of thought. In regard to the first, the book deserves 
little but praise. Alone of English works, it presents a concise 
history of Freethought, in the amplest sense of the term, based on 
wide and well-selected reading. No two historians would, of 
course, agree on a list of men who should be included in a work 
with such a title; but the name of Kierkegaard seems the only 
notable omission. The chief value of the book consists, perhaps, 
in its recalling the achievements of men of the calibre of Sanchez, 
Knutzen, Peyrére, who, though not of first-rate importance, de- 
serve to be remembered as pioneers. That the author has not al- 
ways availed himself of the information recently accumulated in 
regard to several of the topics with which he deals may well be 
pardoned in view of the immense field which he has had to trav- 
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erse. He may also be congratulated on his freedom from errors 
of fact. Mistakes, of course, are not wholly absent. Raymond of 
Sebonde is placed in the fourteenth century instead of in the 
fifteenth; the rise of the Wahabi sect is attributed to the nine- 
teenth century instead of to the eighteenth; James Mill’s “Anal- 
ysis of the Human Mind” is dated ten years too Jate. But the 
trifling number of errors only emphasizes the general accuracy of 
the work. 

Under the second aspect, Mr. Robertson’s book merits less 
praise. Without expecting a purely objective treatment, which 
perhaps is unattainable, we have at least a right to demand that an 
author who undertakes to review almost the whole field of human 
thought should bring to his task the capacity to enter into, if not 
to sympathize with, widely different forms of opinion and belief. 
This spirit of tolerance is unfortunately lacking. It would hardly 
be an exaggeration to say that the most insignificant freethinker 
bulks larger in the author’s vision than the most illustrious super- 
naturalist. We cannot weigh the thoughts of all the ages in a sin- 
gle pair of scales. Mr. Robertson is convinced not only that super- 
naturalism in any form is not a spiritual necessity for men, but that 
it is morally and intellectually harmful. Freethought, in the only 
reasonable interpretation of the term, is an attack not so much on 
certain specified dogmas as on the dogmatic spirit; it is, in fact, 
less a creed than an attitude. In the problems that lie at the root 
of human life, the dogmatism of negation is no whit less contrary 
to the principles of Freethought than the dogmatism of assertion. 
When Omar Khayyam’s attitude to mortality is pronounced “pref- 
erable for any refined intelligence to the affectation of zest for a 
‘hereafter’ on which no one wants to enter,” and contempt is 
poured on “a mere emotional and ethical necessity assumed to exist 
in human nature,” the author reveals a narrowness of vision, we 
might almost say a color-blindness, that goes far to destroy confi- 
dence in the sufficiency of current Freethought ideals. Mr. Rob- 
ertson seems to have learnt very imperfectly the greatest lesson 
taught by the religious history of the world, namely, that different 
epochs, different nations, different individuals, need and will con- 
tinue to need different beliefs. No philosophy can be regarded as 
adequate that fails to recognize the extent and the persistence of 
the subjective element in religion. 

The strength of Mr. Robertson’s convictions leads him to occa- 
sionally indulge in outbursts of rather questionable taste. The 
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grain of truth in such statements as the following does not make 
amends for the unfairness of view that underlies them. “Every 
priest preaches for the institution by which he lives 
cated self-interest conspires with injustice, and an enormous reve- 
nue is annually devoted to the maintenance of beliefs not held hy 
multitudes of the clergy themselves Any creed whatever 
can subsist under the modern system of endowments 
Panis, ibi Deus.” Scientists who do not share Mr. Robertson’s 
opinions are dismissed as “clinging to the religion of their nur- 
series.” In a review of our younger poets, we are informed that 
“fon the side of the regulation religion can be cited, at best, the 
regimental psalmody of Mr. Kipling, the stained-glass Mariola- 
tries of Mr. .Francis Thompson and the Godism of Mr. Henley.” 
The earliest part of the book, dealing with pre-Christian free- 
thought, is distinctly the best, not only owing to its varied infor- 
mation but because the faults which have been pointed out are 
almost entirely absent. Idealism, however, is suspect, and Plato 
is accordingly declared to be “overpraised.” It is a pity that a 
book so valuable as Lewis Campbell’s “Religion in Greek Litera- 
ture” does not seem to have been utilized. That the Jews should 
fare badly at Mr. Robertson’s hands was inevitable; and the un- 
instructed reader would never learn from these pages that they 
made any notable contribution to the heritage of mankind. Still 
more unsatisfactory is the discussion of Christianity, which, in the 
author’s opinion, had no part in the moral regeneration which is 
commonly supposed to have take place towards the close of the 
Western Empire. The later Roman moralists are contrasted with 
the Fathers, much to the disadvantage of the latter; but if it was 
necessary to single out individuals, it seems scarcely fair to omit 
such men as Clement, Origen and Athanasius. The personal in- 
fluence of Mohamed, again, is not adequately recognized. “Had 
there been no Islam, enterprising Arabs would probably have 
overrun Syria and Persia and Africa and Spain all the same.” 
The survey of medizval and renaissance scepticism is on the 
whole very creditably done; but in preparing a second edition, the 
author would do well to consult Hauréau’s “Philosophic Scholas- 
tique,”’ Dollinger’s “Sektengeschichte,” Hausrath’s “Weltverbes- 
serer,” and Reuter’s “Aufklarung des Mittelalters.” In the chap- 
ter on the Rise of Modern Freethought, he seems, in like manner, 
to have overlooked such serviceable works as Bonet-Maury’s “Ori- 
gins of English Unitarianism,” Jundt’s “Panthéisme Populaire,” 
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Perrens’ “Libertins,” and Reusch’s monumental history of the 
Index. The account of the English Deists presents a much more 
flattering portrait than that drawn by Mr. Leslie Stephen; and 
the attempt to vindicate the treatment of the clergy by the Con- " 
vention is not altogether convincing. It is only fair to add, how- 
ever, that the chapter on the seculum rationalisticum contains a 
great deal of information. The closing section is devoted to a 
brief survey of the nineteenth century, to which the author hopes 
to return in a future work. 

Mr. Robertson has taken great pains and has written a very 
serviceable book; had he made it less of a polemic, he would have 


given us a better history. 
G. P. Goocu. 


LonpDON. 


THE GOSPEL OF THE ATONEMENT. Hulsean Lectures for 1898- 
99. By the Ven. James M. Wilson, M.A., Archdeacon of Man- 
chester, etc. London: Macmillan & Co. Pp. 165. 


The purpose of this small volume is to press upon the notice of 
the dissatisfied but expectant Churchman, as also of the enlight- 
ened yet unconvinced religious inquirer, a view of the atonement 
which will deepen the appreciation of that doctrine for the former, 
and make possible to the latter a practical realization of its essen- 
tial significance. This aim, which is thus in the main practical 
circumscribes the plan of the work as well as its contents. Those 
who wish an elaborate discussion of the atonement will find this 
volume of no value. It is not a systematic treatment of the doc- 
trine in any sense. The relations of the atonement to other 
doctrines are no more than barely indicated, while the difficulties 
involved in the view put forward are not so much removed as 
ignored. What it does present, and that with great clearness and 
force, is a general point of view from which this doctrine may be 
regarded, and in the light of which it comes to have reasonabie 
definite significance and practical importance. While, therefore 
there is little doubt that the first class to whom the author seeks to 
appeal will find the lectures fruitful and suggestive to no slight 
degree, it is to be feared that the second will find their perplexity 
playing havoc with a half-attained conviction. 

The atonement, as previously understood, was the sacrificial 
means by which the two alienated spiritt—God and Man— 
were externally brought together and reconciled. This ex- 
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ternal view of the doctrine as a “transaction,” with its impli- 
cated ideas of debt, ransom, sacrifice, and all that these 
involve, is entirely rejected by our author, who roundly 
designates such a representation of it as “Christian mythology” 
(p. 67). In the place of this he puts forward a view which he 
claims to be more in accordance with the attitude and the needs of 
our present religions experience. The fundamental factors which 
determine his view are (1) the insistence on the necessarily ethical 
content and function of all religious doctrine, and of the atonement 
in particular; (2) the claim that all doctrine must be verified by 
experience if it is to be accepted. The satisfaction of these alone 
will, he considers, meet the claims of the modern spirit. Since 
these two demands, however, are obviously directly connected, if 
not identical, we are not surprised to find that the importance wf 
his own view lies in the stress laid upon the ethical significance and 
content imparted to the doctrine. He considers that the essential 
meaning of the atonement is found in the union of the Divine and 
Human, a union which all men share and can consciously experi- 
ence (pp. 52, 53, 58, etc.), but which had its greatest historical 
expression in Christ. Hence Christ is the atonement in the sense 
and only in the sense, that by sharing his spirit, identifying 
ourselves with him, we consciously possess that union with 
God which he realized. If we take Christ as a “substitute,” as a 
“propitiation,” as a “sacrifice,” as a “ransom,” we turn the atone- 
ment into mere mythology (p. 60 ff.). By this simplification, the 
whole construction of medizval and traditional Latin theology, 
with its formal precision and court-room distinctions, falls to 
‘pieces, and we are left with the naked facts,—a general but imper- 
fect union of all men with God, a particular and complete union of 
Christ with God, and the gradual conscious identification of men 
with Christ, and through or by means of him with God. The 
atonement, in short, is simply the incarnation, the life and death of 
Christ on earth. This is the thesis of the volume, and is defended 
primarily by showing how it is supported by the statements of 
Christ and the apostles (from whom, however, no theory of the 
atonement can be derived, p. 39), and how it meets all the essential 
requirements of the traditional view. 

We have only space here to mention a few of the many diff- 
culties which this conception of the atonement raises. First of all, 
the “method,” which the author, at least, professes to adopt in 
theology, shows a needlessly profound respect for and confidence 
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in the “inductive” method of procedure. The author seems to 
confuse agreement with experience, which is certainly the char- 
acteristic of truth in the widest sense, with the inductive process, 
which is merely one means of establishing that agreement. Surely, 
the results of deduction hold of experience as much as those of 
induction. Such a confusion leads him into somewhat extravagant 
forms of statement. He speaks of religions as “theories” (p. 25) 
resulting from observation of facts: religion is said to rest on a 
“hypothesis,” which the holder proceeds to verify (pp. 22, 122- 
135), and the scientist is now to be rewarded for his years of 
patient and persistent image-breaking, by being received into the 
company of the image-makers as a “brother theologian” (p. 140). 
This is surely the mere baptismal consecration of science. Against 
the whole view here implied, it is safe to say that the natural and 
ordinary religious mind, qua religious, no more works with 2 
“hypothesis,” has a “theory” regarding the reality with which it 
is brought face to face, and with which it asserts and seeks to 
realize its oneness and harmony, than Adam had a theory of mar- 
riage when he first saw Eve. The author’s case would have gained 
and not lost had he, instead of seeking to gain assent by claiming 
conformity with the methods pursued by the experimental sciences, 
emphasized the principle, long ago enunciated by Aristotle, that 
the kind of certainty to be attained in a given inquiry and the 
method of attaining it depend upon the matter in hand, and are 
not the same for all the sciences. 

But, again, when we ask how the author’s doctrine is to be really 
established, we are met by another perplexing confusion. His view 
is expressed in such a way as to leave the nature of the relation 
subsisting between the general fact of actual union between man 
and God, between divine and human, and that union as found in 
the life and death of Christ, quite undecided and obscure. At one 
time, the difference between the two is described as one of “de- 
gree” only (pp. 94, 120), the divine life in man appearing as the 
“voice of duty,” the call to “self-sacrifice” (pp. 106-108, 122). At 
another time it seems to be maintained that there is only one union 
of divine and human, that of Christ, from and by means of whom 
man discovered and realized his union with God (pp. 94, etc.), 
and apart from whom man would never have known it (p. 112). 
In this latter case, Christ wakens this union into living conscious- 
ness (pp. 112, 122), and is therefore the atonement (p. 94). It is 
quite obvious that these two views are by no means the same. In 
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the former case Christ is merely the type of the union, of which all 
men are actually and always more or less incomplete instances; in 
the latter case Christ is the mediator, who makes possible any vital 
union with God at all. The confusion between these two views 
runs through the volume from first to last. When the author deals 
with the former, he speaks of the fundamental importance of self- 
sacrifice as the base and pinnacle of a truly religious life (pp. 107, 
108) ; when he has in view the latter, he lays emphasis in the usual 
way on the death of Christ (pp. 105, 106, 109). Partly, no doubt, 
these views may seem to imply each other. But our point is that 
they are essentially exclusive of one another. The suffering and 
death of Christ were doubtless self-sacrifice; but self-sacrifice as 
such, as it is and can be experienced and undergone by human 
beings in general, does not involve the death of Christ. And, 
further, if self-sacrifice and obedience to conscience are the foun- 
dation of an ethico-religious life, it surely follows that, since 
Christ’s life is no more than at best the type of such a life, the 
progress in that life will gradually tend to the elimination of the 
influence of Christ, to the personal possession of the principle in- 
stead of looking to him as the example. But if Christ is the medi- 
ator of man’s union with God, then clearly he will be indispensable 
to the genuinely religious life from beginning to end. In the one 
case, he is valuable and important to the religious life, but not 
really essential; in the other, he is both important and absolutely 
necessary. No amount of verbal legerdemain therefore will ever 
make the two entirely synonymous. Of course, it is easy to point 
out a difficulty of this sort, which, indeed, is as old as Christianity 
itself. None the less, it is disappointing to find in a volume which 
ostensibly professes to face this difficulty, and unquestionably 
leans towards one side (the former view) without entirely aban- 
doning the other, that we cannot obtain an unambiguous and un- 
hesitating practical or theoretical solution of the problem. 
Finally, we must ask how the author’s general doctrine is to 
stand related to other aspects of Christian experience. It might 
at first sight seem true that general recognition of the divine life 
in all men, the union of man as man with God, would heal differ- 
ences among Christians of all shades (p. 142) ; it might hasten the 
attainment of peace and charity; it might obliterate such distinc- 
tions as those between secular and religious, material and spiritual. 
But even were this the result, it is extremely doubtful if it would 
be desirable. The author must surely be aware that the belief that 
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differences matter little becomes transformed very easily into the 
conviction that differences matter nothing at all,—a position 
which renders futile all judgments of value whatever. 

A similar objection holds good against the author’s identification 
of the atonement with the incarnation, and his apparent attempt to 
make it the leading principle of all other doctrines of theology. 
No doubt he is quite justified in insisting upon that inner unity of 
connection which makes it possible to find all the essential doc- 
trines of Christianity implicated in any one of them. Each is the 
limited and approximate expression of the single but many-sided 
concrete fact of a religious life after the manner of Christ. But 
the unity and individuality of the fact described does not imply the 
identification of the ways and aspects from which it may be re- 
garded. Hence it seems quite illegitimate to identify the atonement 
with the incarnation; nothing is gained by such a process, and a 
somewhat useful and important distinction is lost,—the distinction, 
namely, between the union of man’s spirit with God’s on the one 
side, and the union of matter and spirit on the other. 

However, most of these objections the author might have obvi- 
ated had he in this most opportune volume been less eager to win 
an immediate assent to his doctrine and more careful to secure its 
truth. He would thereby have performed a much needed service 
for the church. For if, as the author says, “the weakness of the 
church is the poverty of its popular theology,” there is little doubt 
that the weakness of its theology is the poverty of its popular 
metaphysics. 

J. B. BatLyte. 

St. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY, SCOTLAND. 


Tue PHILOSOPHICAL THEORY OF THE State. By Bernard 
Bosanquet. London: Macmillan & Co., 1899. Pp. xi., 334. 


“The present work,” says Mr. Bosanquet, “is an attempt to ex- 
press what I take to be the fundamental ideas of a true social 
philosophy. I have criticized and interpreted the doctrines of 
certain well-known thinkers only with the view. of setting these 
ideas in the clearest light. This is the whole purpose of the book ; 
and I have intentionally abstained from practical applications, ex- 
cept by way of illustration.” These “fundamental ideas,” as our 
author himself is careful to warn us, are by no means unfamiliar 
to the student of Hegel and Green, but their presentation by Mr. 
Bosanquet is always fresh and stimulating, and he has often suc- 
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ceeded in throwing valuable side-lights upon the common doctrine. 
Nothing better than Mr. Bosanquet’s account of the “real will” 
could be prescribed for those to whom the Idealist’s “true self” is 
apt to appear a somewhat shadowy abstraction with but little rela- 
tion to man’s actual life and character. Equally forcible is our 
author’s account of social institutions as facts of mind, while his 
comparison of the functions of the State in respect of Society 
with those of a secondary automatism in respect of the individual 
mind is full of suggestiveness. Now and then I have found myself 
re-reading a sentence more than once before any very definite 
sense arose of whither it was moving. But after all this is not a 
very serious cause for complaint when, as here, the meaning is 
nearly always worth a little trouble in getting at it. 

After a couple of preliminary chapters in which Social Philos- 
ophy is defined and distinguished from Sociological Science, our 
author gets started on his subject, taking as his text the “paradox 
of self-government.” The iuea of self-government contains “the 
true ground and nature of political obligation.” Both in ancient 
and modern times the “thought and feeling of mature communi- 
ties” has clung to this conception, and the same principles can be 
shown to lie “at the root of the common life of every state or com- 
munity which has held together effectively enough to be treated 
as in any sense a political whole.” Nevertheless the idea of self- 
government is one which cannot be reconciled with current views 
of the nature of the individual and of society which recognize 
only “the natural separateness of the human unit.” The impossi- 
bility of founding a genuine theory of political obligation without 
a deeper insight into the nature of the individual and society is 
enforced by a criticism of the views of Bentham, J. S. Mill, and 
Herbert Spencer. As resting upon the view of man’s nature which 
first impresses itself upon the modern man in the street, their the- 
ories are described as “theories of the first look.” An examination 
of Rousseau’s theory of the “general will” brings us within sight of 
the solution of our paradox. Self-government, whether ethical or 
political, must be understood as government by the “real will” which 
emerges as the result of criticism: which reveals the incomplete and 
contradictory nature of the will as present to the individual’s con- 
sciousness. The whole of Mr. Bosanquet’s exposition of this con- 
ception and its application to political philosophy is full of interest. 
A special chapter of “psychological illustration” is devoted to the 
working out of the analogy between “the organized structure of 
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minds and the organized structure of society,” and to the elucida- 
tion of the thesis that minds and society with its various institu- 
tions are “really the same fabric regarded from different points of 
view.” Indeed, so high are the hopes that have been raised, that 
it is with a feeling of considerable disappointment the reader 
comes upon a couple of chapters devoted to the exposition of the 
views of Kant, Fichte and more especially Hegel, with but little 
in the way of criticism or even interpretation. It is as if we had 
thought we were fairly out to sea for a voyage of our own, and 
found ourselves instead following the familiar banks of a river. 
We could well have spared these two chapters for a few pages of 
Mr. Bosanquet’s own freer handling of the questions at issue, 
with closer reference to our own social life. 

We reach more open water again in Mr. Bosanquet’s defence of 
the actual State as a realization of freedom against the criticisms 
of Green. The question at issue is, of course, only one of empha- 
sis, of less importance for theory than for the determination of 
one’s practical attitude towards the State. Mr. Bosanquet fully 
admits the necessary imperfections of every actual State; while 
Green, even in his most adverse passage recognizes the reality of 
the work of liberation which the State performs for the individual. 
It is doubtless true that owing to “defective social experience” it 
has too often been assumed by members of the literary class that 
there can be little in common with their own life, and little worth 
living for, in the lives of those who differ widely from themselves 
in social circumstances. Mr. Bosanquet’s respect for the de facto 
organization of Society is made plainer in the rule which he sug- 
gests for the practical application of the principle that State action 
must be limited to the hindrance of hindrances to the best life. In 
performing this negative function the State must indeed commit 
positive acts, but “we ought, as a rule, when we propose action 
involving compulsion, to be able to show a definite tendency to 
growth, or a definite reserve of capacity, which is frustrated by a 
known impediment, the removal of which is a small matter com- 
pared to the capacities to be set free,” (p. 192). If, as appears to 
be the case, we are required to have direct evidence of the ten- 
dencies and capacities in question, this rule appears to me too 
stringent and to overlook the large extent to which tendencies and 
capacities may be unable to make even their existence manifest if 


left to shift for themselves. 
James Gipson. 
University CoLLece or NortH WALES. 
Vol. X.—No. 3 27 
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Publications of the University of Pennsylvania. Series in Phil- 
osophy. No. 3. ON Spinozistic Immortatity. By George 
Stuart Fullerton, Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Pennsylvania. Published for the Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, 1899. Ginn & Co., Boston. Pp. viii., 154. 


This brochure is much more than its title would lead one to 
expect. The Spinozistic doctrine of immortality occupies only a 
small part of the volume, as the headings of the four parts show: 
Part I. The World of Existences; Part II. The World of Es- 
sences; Part III. From Bondage to Freedom; and Part IV. The 
Religious Element in Spinoza. Still, Professor Fullerton is jus- 
tified in the name he gives to the work, inasmuch as Parts I and 
II expound what he considers to be true Spinozism, only to show 
that Spinoza’s personal belief in immortality was not consistent 
with Spinoza’s philosophic creed. 

Not that this philosophic creed was consistent with itself. 
“Spinoza was at heart a thorough realist; he thought like a real- 
ist, he felt like a realist, he wrote like a realist.” Now, “the diffi- 
culty with which the realist has to contend, is that he is dealing in 
his reasonings with abstractions, and yet fails to see all that is im- 
plied in their being abstractions. His essences or universals tend 
not to remain essences, but to become, in some sense, existences. 
And they are necessarily inconsistent and unreal existences, whose 
incoherent and irresponsible behavior as they make their entrances 
and exits into the real world and out of it, produce a feeling of 
bewilderment in lovers of clear and consistent thinking” (p. 33). 
Spinoza, “of course, did not clearly recognize that his essences are 
abstractions. Had he done this, he would not have turned them 
into things. But then we should not have had the Spinozistic 
philosophy” (p. 34). Readers of Professor Fullerton’s previous 
works will recognize in this condemnation a consistent carrying 
out of what he calls “moderate realism.” Into the philosophical 
merits of this doctrine it is perhaps not proper to go in the pages 
of this JourRNAL, although a reviewer may be pardoned the dog- 
matic assertion that the luminousness of the exposition Professor 
Fullerton gives to his view is apt to blind one’s eyes to the radical 
logical defect of it. Against such a view it may be said that a 
universal that is neither an abstraction nor an independent exist- 
ence seems to be the very presupposition of any valid reasoning, 
and has the most striking resemblance to one form of Spinoza’s 
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essence. That Spinoza, however, was not consistent in his view of 
essence, Professor Fullerton has probably proved, although he 
has not convincingly shown that Spinozism is inconsistent with 
any consistent view of the universal. 

Professor Fullerton takes a truer philosophical attitude in his 
treatment of the doctrine of immortality. To make transition with- 
out more ado from eternity to everlastingness is inadmissible; and 
this is true, whether we take eternity to be “the independence of 
time-relations enjoyed by universals” as abstractions (p. 75), or 
to be a transcendence of mere sequence on the part of concrete 
universals. Whether Spinoza committed this fallacy or not, it is 
a real service to clear thinking to have pointed out the paralogism 
involved in this procedure, and this service is the more useful and 
timely as many a thinker of the present day argues confidently 
from some form of timelessness to permanence through time. 

The religious element in Spinoza 1s traced by Professor Fuller- 
ton to logically unwarranted associations that were brought from 
a religious past to an absolutely irreligious view. In true 
Spinozism “God or Nature becomes nothing more than nature; 
and it is only a traditional use of language and the associations 
that have been inherited with it that cast over nature the veil 
through which it is seen as a fitting object to arouse religious 
emotion” (p. 138). “The religious emotion which pervades the 
‘Ethics’ evidently does not flow from the concepts and reasonings 
which characterize Spinozism as a system of doctrine. It is found 
where it is because Spinoza was a man of religious nature and 
theological training, who did not wholly break with the past, but 
liberally modified inherited concepts, while habitually using lan- 
guage rich in associations and well calculated to conceal both from 
himself and from his readers the actual degree of divergence 
between his thoughts and generally accepted notions to which they 
seem to bear a certain superficial resemblance. The wine which 
he serves is new wine, but it is contained in old bottles, and even 
he is not aware how new it is. Had he clearly recognized just 
what, in his doctrine, is meant by the word God, had he been able 
to free his conception of certain irrelevant associations derived 
from the past, I do not believe that he would have felt toward God 
as it is clear he did feel” (pp. 142 and 143). All this rests on the 
assumption that when the word God had been divested of “every 
shred of anthropomorphic reference,” it is no longer a word be- 
longing to the vocabulary of religion (p. 129). This assumption, 
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in one “who would use the word religious in a broad sense,” is 
rather surprising at this time of day; but it teaches us that in 
some persons at any rate, and in persons of high philosophic cul- 
ture, too, it is impossible for the time being to dissociate emotions 
from the objects that have in their past history habitually been 
associated with these emotions. In view of the results, however, 
of historical investigations into the development of religious con- 
sciousness, it is rather bold to assume that every religious attitude 
toward nature is merely a survival of anthropomorphism. 


EvANDER BRADLEY McGILvary. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF GREECE, Considered in Relation to the Char- 
acter and History of its People. By Alfred William Benn 
author of “The Greek Philosopher.” London: Grant Richards 


1898. Pages x., 308. 


The writer of this book, starting from the assumption that all 
philosophy is “a product not only of certain preéminent intellects 
but also, and above all, of the nation,” has attempted an historical 
study of Greek philosophy, not as a contribution to scientific truth 
but as “an expression of national life.” In his former book upon 
the Greek philosophers the main object was to study Greek phi- 
losophy in its relations to modern thought, to disentangle and to 
estimate elements of permanent value; but in the present work 
such estimates, and as far as possible all controversy, are avoided 
Its thesis is that Greek philosophy exhibits, under an abstract 
form, certain ways of acting and looking at things which charac- 
terized the Greek genius before philosophy itself began; that 
having come into existence, its evolution was determined by the 
history and geography of Greece; and that at every stage of that 
evolution it was influenced by the political, religious, and scientific 
culture of the Greek people. 

One characteristic, above all, of the Greek genius, the writer 
takes as the key-note to all their thinking, viz.: that combination 
of self-knowledge with self-control which they expressed by the 
word, sophrosyne. This conception (Mr. Benn maintains) was 
developed into a law of thought, of reality, of conduct, by all 
members of the Hellenic family, but especially by the profound 
thinkers of the Ionian race. It is to be found equally in the group- 
ing of personages in Homer, in the composition of the figures in a 
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marble frieze, in the ‘shifting perspectives” of Herodotus, in the 
concentric masses and clustered molecules of Anaximander and 
Leucippus, in the groups of ordered activities of Plato’s Ideal 
State. 

The exposition of all Greek thought as simply illustrative of one 
idea, sophrosyne, is worked out in a thoughtful and suggestive 
manner; but the author has not escaped the danger, necessarily 
involved in such a method of exposition, of one-sidedness and 
exaggeration. Occasionally, indeed, he is betrayed into something 
near akin to an equivocation. For example, to identify the “middle 
term” in a chain of syllogistic reasoning (in geometry) with the 
“moderation in all things” of popular thinking is surely to strain 
a chance similarity of expression beyond reasonable limits. The 
fact, too, that the products of Ionian thought are more important 
than any other contribution to the totality of Greek philosophy is 
interpreted sometimes so as to give the impression that nothing 
but Ionia need be considered at all. On the other hand, the 
influence of this idea of limit, of self-control based upon knowl- 
edge, is demonstrated in an interesting way, and the analysis of the 
various pre-Socratic philosophies (in which the writer agrees 
mainly with Burnet) is admirable. The place of Socrates, and his 
relations to the Athenian democracy, are explained clearly and 
with sympathetic insight. The account given of Plato and Aris- 
totle, especially of the latter, is, however, unsatisfactory, owing 
cniefly to its incompleteness. To assert that Aristotle was a “the- 
oretical not a practical” thinker, and to justify this statement by a 
detailed analysis of his physical treatises alone,—dismissing his 
other writings in a few sentences,—is certainly to fall short of a 
fair or adequate exposition of one to whom, directly and indirectly, 
we, in common with the ancient world, owe so much. 


W. H. FArIRBROTHER. 
Linco_tn CoLLEGE, OXForD. 


THROUGH NaturRE To Gop. By John Fiske. London: Macmillan 
& Co., 1899. Pp. xv., 195. 


This little work is rather addressed to the devout believer in 
Evolution than to one who takes a wider view of speculation. Its 
writer claims to propound “a wholly new line of reasoning” by 
which Theism is harmonized with, and proved by, the Doctrine of 
Evolution. Accepting Herbert Spencer’s definition of life as the 
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adjustment of inner states to outer relations, he goes on to remark 
that increasing complexity and perfection of such adjustment 
mark the advance of the Evolutionary process: but Man-is the 
highest product and sphere of Evolution, and in Man again the 
highest element is the religious consciousness, which implies the 
quasi-human God, Morality, immortality. The adjustment of the 
human sou! to God is the highest form of life: it implies a real 
relation of realities, a real adjustment of inner to outer, unless the 
principle of Evolution, found valid in the sphere of the seen world, 
must not be extended to the sphere where one side of the relation 
lies beyond human knowledge. Professor Fiske contends that this 
extension is inevitable. This is the passage through Nature to 
God. 

Such is the argument of the third section of the book: the two 
preceding sections respectively discuss, also from the standpoint 
of Evolution, the “Mystery of Evil,” and the relation of Ethics to 
the Cosmic process. The key to the former problem is found in 
the universal law that without change and contrast there can be 
no consciousness; thus feeling, as an element of conscious life, 
depends on antagonism: without evil there can be no good; 
otherwise, as is significantly substituted a few lines lower down 
(p. 25), good could not be recognized as such, or distinguished 
from evil. Evolution is the: gradual elimination of evil, by a 
process which seems to us indeed wasteful, but is essential to the 
strengthening of character. In the end all evil will be destroyed, 
save such a memory of evil as may form a background rendering 
possible the reality of the predominant good. The sections on the 
relation of Ethics to the Cosmic process are directed against 
Huxley’s idea that the ethical world is a merely transitory phase 
in a greater process which is non-ethical.. Professor Fiske main- 
tains that the Ethical world is the highest stage of the Cosmical 
process: the evolution of the Cosmos tended to the genesis of 
man: man could not have persisted without the unselfish devotion 
implied in the family and the care of th. young in their prolonged 
infancy: this altruism is the root of morals and religion, and these 
again are the highest results of the evolution of Man. 

These arguments must appeal to those thinkers who believe that 
Evolution is the principle which solves the riddle of the universe, 
and seek to harmonize it with transcendental assumptions. But it 
is obvious that their justification depends on much that is not 
made explicit. Evolution certainly involves an end: but it is not 
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certain that a minute factor in the process should foresee the per- 
haps infinitely remote end of the universal Evolution. It is not 
shown why Man and the perfection of Man should be the supreme 
goal of the Cosmic process: it appears more compatible with such 
a line of thought to conceive, as Huxley did, that Man is a fleeting 
product in the millennial Cosmic process. If so, why should not 
Religion and Morality be rather human delusions by means of 
which Evolution serves purposes of its own which lie beyond the 
ken of the human spirit? Professor Fiske depends on what is for 
him a foregone conclusion. Again, he assumes a quasi-human, 
absolute God, a God immanent in the Universe: but what is the 
relation of this God to Evolution? How is God, further, at once 
immanent in and externally related to, the human spirits which are 
evolved by more perfect adjustments to God? And it may be 
asked whether the good in God is absolute or relative to Evil: if 
the former, the impossibility of a positive Good is given up: if 
the latter, God is not perfect. And as regards human good, it 
appears paradoxical that Evolution should proceed by eliminating 
an essential factor and thus tend to non-entity ; or it is paradoxical 
that if good and evil are essential to each other, an infinitely small 
portion of the one should serve to make possible an infinitely great 
portion of the other. 

These and similar difficulties seem latent in Professor Fiske’s 


pleasant and confident reasonings. 
R. A. WRIGHT. 


LONDON. 


History OF ANCIENT PHiLosopHy. By Dr. W. Windelband, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Strassburg. Au- 
thorized translation by Herbert Ernest Cushman, Ph. D., 
Instructor in Philosophy in Tufts’ College. From the second 
German edition. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. 


Pp. xv., 393. 


An eminent psychologist who had received his training at the 
very source of modern experimental laboratory psychology, and 
who was himself in charge of one of the most important psycho- 
logical laboratories in the world, once expressed his bitter disap- 
pointment that so often the labor in the laboratories was expended 
in employing psychology as an aid in the study of physiological 
problems. Or, if these pioneers in the new pyschology did per- 
chance remember that they were in their laboratories first of all for 
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the purpose of studying psychology, their time was spent in trivial 
things. For his own part, this investigator would always remem- 
ber that he was a psychologist, and that he was in search of light 
on the large and comprehensive psychological questions. He has 
lived up to his claim; but he has paid the penalty. He is re- 
proached by the “up-to-date” workers in his field with being an 
old-school metaphysical psychologist in disguise, one who gives 
merely “subjective” theories the veneer of scientific fact. in his 
laboratory. There are obviously dangers on both sides. But I 
think my psychologist friend is on the safer and saner side, and 
that, in his work, he is vindicating his claim. 

The situation as regards the history of philosophy is quite simi- 
lar to the one outlined above with regard to the “new psychology.” 
Long ago haphazard histories of philosophy which gathered their 
facts indiscriminately, and enlivened the tale, where it had life at 
all, with scraps of learned gossip, have been cast aside, or have 
been sent to keep company with Diogenes’ curious scrapbook. For 
Hegel appeared and taught the real and present value of historical 
studies. History is interesting because it is the story of man “writ 
large,” because in it we discover the self-revelation of the free 
spirit. The history of philosophy is valuable because it is philos- 
ophy itself “writ large.” Truth is many-sided, and if all phil- 
osophies are false because “our little systems have their day,” in 
another and a deeper sense all philosophies are true, because our 
little systems do not “cease to be.” And that philosophy is the 
truest which most truly appreciates all other philosophies, and 
most completely systematizes all other systems. Since Hegel’s day 
the desire of the intellectual revolutionist to ignore the past, to 
turn his back on philosophical “learning’s many palaces,” and 
strike out afresh, seeking perhaps new light in strange and out of 
the way places (consulting mediums and the like), or simply 
seeking it in the patient and minute study of experiences that lie 
near at hand, has sent its unfortunate possessor on a vain quest. 
If successful at all, he ends by bringing back as a new discovery 
merely some old and well-worn formula. Mastery of the past is 
necessary before one can with any well-grounded hope face the 
future. The Hegelian view was captivating. It found at once 
many devotees. But it has its dangerous side. Hegel, as indeed 
every philosopher must, undertook to be the arbiter philosophorum. 
Only, Hegel was so exasperatingly sure of his wisdom and of his 
right to play the Lord’s anointed; and the narrative which was to 
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illustrate and reveal the truth in its triumphant forward march of 
self-evolution was, in some cases at least, so obviously twisted to 
fit some prearranged formula according to which it should develop. 
In our own day, this method shared the general disfavor into 
which Hegelianism, and indeed metaphysics generally, fell, and we 
have been treated in recent years to works and monographs with- 
out end, written from the so-called “objective,” “scientific” stand- 
point. If in the former case it was sought to explain the genesis 
of philosophy from its inner significance, in the latter it will rather 
be from its external conditions. In both cases are there dangers ; 
in both cases have good results been accomplished. There are few 
historians of philosophy, however, who are at once able and willing 
to hold together these two points of view. This is precisely that 
which constitutes the great value of Professor Windelband’s 
researches in the history of philosophy. “Hegel created the science 
of the history of philosophy according to its ideal purposes, but not 
until after his day was safe ground presented for achieving such a 
science by the philological method of getting the data without pre- 
suppositions” (p. 7). And so Professor Windelband would, on 
the one hand, portray the philosophical doctrines with “philological 
exactness,” observing all “the precautionary measures of the his- 
torical method ;” and, on the other hand, fix definitely “the value 
of each individual philosophic doctrine in the development of the 
scientific consciousness.” He would be the chronicler of philoso- 
phers’ opinions, and, at the same time, the constructive philosoph- 
ical thinker. 

The peculiar difficulties the historian encounters in treating of 
Pythagorean philosophy, Professor Windelband, following a mod- 
ern fashion, avoids by rigidly separating the “practice” of 
Pythagoras from the “science” of the Pythagoreans. Pythagoras 
was a reactionary in the practical world, desiring a return to the 
old institutions and convictions, and, at the same time, endeavoring 
to purify the religious ideas of his countrymen. The Pythagoreans 
became philosophers and developed the “number theory.” This is 
a convenient way of disposing of the difficulty, and the develop- 
ment of philosophical concepts becomes perhaps a little simplified 
if we can regard the number theory as an attempt to mediate in the 
conflict between the Eleatics and Heraclitus, as Professor Windel- 
band does. But we fear this is one of those “subjective” pitfalls 
the Hegelian method of concepts exposes one to (Pace Burnet!). 
The plain fact is that it is just the treacherous Alexandrine 
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sources that make Pythagoras preéminently, and almost exclus- 
ively, a religious teacher and miracle monger. And, as Professor 
Windelband has himself shown (pp. 350 ff. and 343) in Alexan- 
dria at that time the philosophies were being made over into 
religions. And it is a clear misrepresentation of the case to say: 
“Neither Plato nor Aristotle knew anything about a philosophy 
of Pythagoras, but simply made mention of a philosophy of the 
‘so-called Pythagoreans.’ Nowhere is the ‘number theory’ referred 
to the ‘Master’ himself” (p. 29). That Aristotle did believe 
Pythagoras had a philosophy, and the reason why he does not 
distinguish that philosophy from the philosophy of-the Pythag- 
oreans, is evident enough from a careful analysis of the passage in 
Book I, ch. v. of the “Metaphysics,” where Aristotle, after refer- 
ring to the number theory and to the special theories of one branch 
of the school adds, that Alemzon of Croton apparently had a simi- 
lar view; and that this similarity could be explained either from 
his having borrowed the theory from the Pythagoreans or they 
from him, “for Alemzon had reached the age of manhood in the 
latter years of Pythagoras.” The truth is, much yet remains to 
be done before we can be certain precisely what Pythagoras stood 
for, and the investigations of modern scholarship are far from 
final. 

Among the specially attractive features of the book we might 
mention the exceedingly interesting and suggestive sketch of the 
intellectual life in Greece in the seventh and sixth centuries B. C., 
which serves as an introduction to the study of the philosophy ; 
the unusually complete treatment of the philosophy of Democritus ; 
and the relatively full account of Alexandrine philosophy,—of the 
meeting of Greek and Jewish and Christian elements and the con- 
sequent philosophizing of religion and religionizing of philosophy. 

Professor Windelband’s book is at once the most complete, the 
most scholarly, the most philosophical and the most readable hand- 
book of ancient philosophy in existence, and those familiar with it 
in the original have long wished that it might be made available 
for use in their classes. They owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. 
Cushman for having at last done it into English. The difficult 
task of the translator has been faithfully performed. Occasion- 
ally, we think, Dr. Cushman has been too literally faithful to the 
text, so that one is reminded that it 7s a translation. 


CHARLES M. BAKEWELL. 
Bryn Mawr. 
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Tue New Humanism: Studies in Personal and Social Develop- 
ment. By Edward Howard Griggs. New York: 1goo. 


Whilst we are very glad to welcome the scores of social reform 
societies which are springing up all over the civilized world, as an 
evidence that conscience is still to be a factor in sociology, we 
doubt, very often, whether any considerable portion of these 
societies have a conception of the nature of the problem with 
which they profess to deal, can trace its roots down through the 
mould of history, or understand the spiritual impulses from which 
so much of the demand for reform springs. We are all very busy 
reformers; and yet as effort after effort appears to have been little 
more than a pious ploughing of barren sands, those most deeply 
buried up in work must have felt occasionally that there was some 
truth in the hymn which told us that “doing ends in death.” 
Tolstoi’s reply to Zola that the gospel of work is the faith of the 
man who is afraid to stop and think is not nourishing food, per- 
haps, but it is good medicine. Whoever would “make the world 
better” must know the world, must be under no delusion regard- 
ing the complicated nature of the problem, must ever remember 
that in such work there is no beginning and no ending, that the 
ideal by which he is guided (if it is a rational ideal) is as much 
the product of history as the Constitution of the United States. 
The reformer cannot take a narrow and superficial view or live 
on his own potato patch and yet contribute to that structure of 
righteousness which he hopes, is to be the final habitation of 
humanity. 

Hence we welcome “The New Humanism.” Mr. Griggs is 
happy in having a firm grasp upon those two pillars of social 
reform—the historical sense and the spiritual sense. In his first 
essay he shows that as mathematical formula did not apply to 
biological facts, so biological formula do not apply to human facts. 
In the higher sphere. the laws of the lower are but inadequate 
guides. Each of the great divisions in the evolution process has 
a law and order of its own. “The assumption that when we have 
shown moral sensibilities and ideas, religious faith and all forms 
of spiritual life to have antecedent causes in determining condi- 
tions of physical and social environment, we have explained away 
the meaning of the higher activities, and may entirely neglect them 
in our study of humanity, is quite as absurd as to argue that a 
specialized structure has no significance beyond that of the simpler 
basis from which it developed” (p. 31). In “The Evolution of 
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Personality,” Mr. Griggs discusses the growth of a spiritual indi- 
vidualism. Every improved physiological adaptation, every pro- 
gressive change in social structure, is accompanied by an exten- 
sion of human liberty and “‘a deepening of the content of personal 
life.” Moral progress is marked not so much by onward change 
in personality as by the comprehensiveness of the kinship of the 
human soul. “The progress of history is measured, not by the 
spread of material conquests or the accumulation of the equip- 
ment of civilization, but by the transformation of the universe 
into the life of the spirit, by the progressive emancipation of the 
individual and the deepening and widening of the content of his 
personal life” (p. 62). 

In personal ideas, Mr. Griggs discovers the mainspring of pro- 
gress. “An ideal is the most practical thing in the world, for it 
is a force behind action that must be reckoned with by the frankest 
materialist” (p. 74); but the ideal which is thus elevated is not 
a mere cold intellectual creed, but that warm palpitating life within 
which character forms. That this pressure to progress may be 
steady and rational, we have to undergo the discipline of organ- 
izing the elements of conduct which in most men are a chaotic 
mass, and this is the end of all rational education. Christian 
morals must not be regarded as an all round development from 
Greek morals. Both over-emphasize their special characteristics 
and need to be unified in a transcending conception of humanity. 
The progress towards an all comprehending breadth of spiritual- 
ity may be seen in a review of the status of women in society and 
of the place she holds in literature. 

Regarding the methods of social reconstruction, Mr. Griggs 
says, “because the social structure is an outgrowth of personal 
ideals, progress must be slow, and all schemes for bringing in the 
golden epoch must be ineffectual” (pp. 183 and 184). He ex- 
presses a still more suggestive thought when he regards a haste 
for social reconstruction of a formal kind, as an indication of a 
static view of society. “To seek to be true to our best insight 
to express in personal life the highest ideal that we know, is the 
highest possible service in the problem of social reconstruction” 
(p. 198). But this purely personal view has to be qualified by 
considerations of social circumstance. “Unless the tones he pro- 
duces are in unison with the rest, they are not music, but dis- 
cordant sounds” (p. 223). At the present time, the social cir- 
cumstance to which personal life must be toned is the movement 
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towards solidarity, hampered and hindered by competing nations, 
by class distinctions, by industrial divisions into rich and poor, 
but vet so strong and so persistent that it is becoming the con- 
scious social idea of the best minds of the world. In its more 
spiritual heights this ideal assumes the aspect of a religion. “As 
the progressive evolution of the individual is accompanied by 
increasing social integration, so the development of religion ren- 
ders it at once more intimately personal and more broadly human. 
These two principles are present everywhere in the human world, 
and are increasingly resolved into a higher unity. That which is 
most intimately personal is most universally human; and the re- 
ligion which consists in the inner faith and attitude of the indi- 
vidual is always that which unites one with all in pursuit of the 
high aims of life.” 

Such, in brief, should we connect the ideas running through 
the various essays of the book. Although Mr. Griggs is well 
aware of the social nature of personal ethics, we could not help 
feeling that he had not allowed it its due place in working out 
his social criticisms. He treats it rather as an addendum or as a 
qualifying consideration, whilst it ought to have entered into his 
thoughts as an organic part of the individual life. As he has 
pointed out, those who lean heavily upon formal changes in law 
really regard society as a statical structure, but on the other hand, 
Mr. Griggs gives us the impression that he regards society too 
much as an amorphous spiritual entity. We could not help gath- 
ering such an impression as we read his essays. The fault may 
really lie in the fact that the book is composed of what appear 
to be lectures only imperfectly connected. Such a scheme leaves 
many interstices and exaggerates certain aspects of a general idea. 
But, “The New Humanism” is well worthy of study by everyone 
who has an intellectual interest in the meaning and genesis of the 


social and ethical life of the time. 
J. R. McDonavp. 


LonpDoN. 


HIGHER Lire ror Worktnc Peopte. By W. Walker Stephens. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1899. Pp. vii., 132. 


“We have got, as far as we can, to make this country more 
pleasant to live in for the vast majority of those who live in it.” 
This is one of the quotations prefixed to the above work. The 
author proceeds to discuss how it might be done. In following his 
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argument, we thought occasionally, especially when reading the 
essay on “Old Age Annuities,” that he might almost have added 
to his prefatory mottoes, “It is all so easy.” Mr. Stephens seems 
sometimes to underestimate the force of the other side. We have 
chiefly in mind the chapter on strikes. “How to prevent strikes” 
is the question with which the essay starts, and Mr. Stephens’s 
response is immediate, “By profit sharing.” “The only real and 
durable preventive of strikes is an arrangement between masters 
and men, such as shall guarantee the men that if they have to ac- 
cept lower wages when trade is dull and profits are reduced, they 
shall enjoy proportionately better wages when trade is brisk and 
profits are increasing” (p. 58), the author says; and again, “A 
wise company would recognize its best interest to consist in mak- 
ing the workmen’s share one of a substantial amount” (p. 61). 
Now we assert nothing here either for or against profit sharing, 
but we must emphasize that it cannot be asserted offhand, apart 
from the question of industrial control, that the employé ought to 
receive a share in individual profits. And again it must be ob- 
served that the quantity of the share preserves an antagonism of 
interest between employer and employé. There are industries and 
industries, and what may be desirable in the one may be not only 
undesirable but even impracticable in the other. In general, we 
find that the more developed the industry, the more graded the 
commodities in which it deals, and the more organized its markets, 
the greater is the opposition on the side of the operatives to profit 
sharing. Take, for instance, the policy of the cotton spinners for 
the last twenty years, a policy which the weavers are coming to 
follow. Let me emphasize again that all we contend for here is a 
little more rigid analysis before judgment. The author also men- 
tions gain sharing, but that, as he sees, is quite a different ques- 
tion, and one involving fewer difficulties. 

Mr. Stephens has touched on many other questions, among 
which may be specially mentioned those of the unemployed, the 
eight hours day, home colonies, the poor law, and workmen’s 
dwellings. There is a simple directness about his treatment which 
is not unpleasing. Our only complaint is that it is at times too 
simple. But to have felt and stated the problems is something; 
and the work is suggestive. 


S. J. CHAPMAN. 


University CoLiLeGe, CARDIFF. 
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